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CHAPTER L 

Avenel's charitable resolve went the way of 
jtf many other good intentions. His invalid aunt 
waited in vain, that afternoon, for the visit which 
which was none of the least of her *' consola- 
tions ;" for that devout lady — ^though she would 
have been exceeding wroth had such an idea been 
suggested to her — did in truth prefer the company 
of this graceless nephew to that of more straitlaced 
relatives. Regy went to his chambers, and shut the 
door upon the outer world, in a frame of mind very 
unsabbatical and unsatisfactory. He was thoroughly 
discontented, not only with the aspect of things in 
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general, but also with himself. In the first place 
he held it unworthy of a literate person to lose his 
temper, under any circumstance whatsoever, to the 
extent of speaking unadvisedly^ Though he had 
maintained a decent outward show of coolness, he 
could not deny that his anger had passed boiling- 
point more than once — a gross mistake, to say the 
least of it. But there was worse yet. 

Without wearing his heart actually on his 
sleeve, Avenel was more truthful than most men 
who have lived his life. His moral law was suffi- 
ciently elastic ; but the saving of a woman's credit 
was, in his eyes, about the only excuse which could 
turn a lie into a venial sin ; and in such a strait 

f 

he had seldom been placed. Now, this morning, 
if he had not spoken a falsehood, it is most certain 
he had acted one. He pitied Kendall no more than 
any other venomous creature on which he had 
chanced to trample ; but the fact of his having 
come out of the encounter with flying colours did 
not make his cause the stronger. As a mere 
question of justice, what right had he to hold up 
the man as a vain braggart, not to be believed on 
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Hs oath ; knowing all the while that^ base as the 
hint might have been, the other was only hinting 
at the truth ? 

Avenel had seen that armlet before^ in a cer- 
tain jeweller's shop that he was fond of frequent- 
ing — ^having a great tftste for cunning goldsmith's 
work. He had been first struck by the device of 
the fetterlock; then by the name embossed on 
the gold; and — Shearing it was for Lady Gwen- 
doline Marston, who was expected to call for it 
herself — ^had bestowed on the damsel a waltz that 
same evening, with the express purpose of ques- 
tioning her* 

" It's for Helen Tyrconnel," Nina said coolly, 
though her colour flickered as she spoke. " She's 
my pet friend, you know, and she's to be married 
next Thursday. No one but her is to know where 
it comes from. Regy — ^you won't get me into a 
scrape by telling anyone? I hear sermons enough 
about extravagance as it is ; and this one would 
be an awful homily. I'll keep a secret for you 
whenever you ask me — ^I will, indeed." 

A pretty woman's confidences are not, as a 
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rule, burdens grievous to be borne ; and Avenel, 
though a philosopher in his way, had never 
studied in the Stoic school. He considered him-^ 
self almost as one of the Marston family ; all the 
Platonic devotion that he could spare was en- 
grossed by Rose Nithsdale; and he would no 
more have dreamed of flirting with Nina than 
with any other child-cousin. But she looked 
too bewitching just then to be refused anything ; 
and it would have been too absurd for Avenel to 
have taken up his parable against extravagance : 
so he gave the promise readily enough, and had 
never given the matter a second thought since. 

Now — ^with his real regret at the girl's folly 
mingled a twinge of injured self-esteem, as he re- 
membered how easily he had been fooled. Hood" 
winking is not pleasant even when performed by 
a mistress of falconry ; but it is more aggravating 
Btill to be blindfolded by a mere chit, who ought 
to be busy with hex broidery-frame, instead of 
meddling with lures and jesses. 

Over all these things Avenel meditated, smok* 
ing sullenly the while ; but, beyond a vague -im- 
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pression that it behoved him to do something 
without delay, he arrived at no conclusion. He 
generally found Nithsdale House within the limits 
of a Sabbath-day's journey; and went straight 
thither on leaving his chambers, purposing, if op- 
portunity should serve, to propound the difficulty 
to the Countess. 

Of whatsoever shortcomings in respect to the 
Decalogue this lady may have been guilty, she 
carried out thoroughly at least one of its precepts 
— ^that of making the Seventh Day a day of rest* 
The attractions must have been exceptional that 
would have tempted her to dine abroad ; and not 
above a dozen names were exempted from the 
general orders of " Not at homo" on Sunday. 
Her boudoir was nearly as full as it could hold, 
according to Lady Bose's idea, when Avenel en-" 
tered — ^that is to say, three besides herself were 
there assembled. Two of these were men, plea- 
sant to look upon and to listen to, or they would 
Hot have been sitting where they were; and ad 
it chanced — for this was by no means a sequitur 
—no less eligible as partis than as partners. 
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The third personage was Gwendoline Mars* 
ton. 

Ayenel knew the habits of the house well 
enough to be aware that a coterie such as this 
did not break up in a hurry ; and saw no present 
chance of consultation with Lady Bose ; however, 
if his interest in securing a tete-a-tete had been 
purely personal, he never would have dreamt of 
sulking at its being deferred. Nothing could 
exceed the air of domestic comfort with which he 
settled himself into his favourite comer. 

The concentrated wit of all assembled there 
would scarcely have furnished forth one brilHant 
conversationalist ; but they were .very pleasant in 
their own way, and relished their mild jokes, and 
harmless repartees, quite as keenly as sager and 
sourer people reUsh highly-spiced epigrams or 
venomous satire. If the laughter was not very 
discriminating, it rang none the less musically. 

Lady Nithsdale was too indolent to take her 
proper share in the talk; but Nina more than 
made up for her sister's deficiencies. It almost 
seemed as if the girl had some presentiment of 
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approaching danger, and guessed too from what 
quarter the danger came. If she had meant 
beforehand to coax Ayenel into a good frame of 
mind, she could hardly haye laid herself out more 
assiduously towards that object, or, to speak the 
truth, more successfully. Begy was not so often 
really amused, but that he could feel grateful to 
anyone, male or female, who purveyed him such 
entertainment. Before he had sat there an hour, 
he said within himself : 

'^She shall have another chance, though she 
don't deserve it." 

And he resolved to bring Nina to confession, 
before betraying her delinquencies even to Bose 
Nithsdale. The opportunity presented itself 
sooner than he had reckoned on. Tea was 
scarcely over, when Gwendoline said: 

'^ Will someone put me into a cab, and pack 
me ojBThome at once? I'm dreadfully late as it 
is. We have to dine at Bichmond — at seven, of 
all unchristian hours ! Ajid the Buckhursts are 
so awfully punctual." 

" You'll walk home in about half the time," 
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Avenel interrupted; "and Til take pare of yon* 
I've over-stayed my time here too — considering 
what I have to do before dinner* You'll trust her 
with me so far, won*t you, Lady Eose ?*' 

Lady Nithsdale's eyes opened rather wonder- 
ingly. She was the least jealous and suspicious 
of mortals ; but she was not wont to see Avenel 
so ready with his otfers of escort ; and she was 
rather puzzled as to the nature of the business 
which could call him away from her boudoir, so 
peremptorily, on a Sunday afternoon. She bit 
her lip, ever so slightly, as she answered : 

" yes : I can trust you — so far. I don't 
think either of you will get into mischief, between 
here and Carrington Crescent. What you'll do 
iifterwards — " 

So those two went off together. When they 
were fairly in the street, said Avenel : 

" Have you heard from your pet friend lately, 
Nina ? You know who I mean, of course-— Helen 
Ifnham, nee Tyrconnel. I)o you know where she 
is now ?" 

ft 

"I haven't heard very lately," she repilied; 
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and once again her colour flickered ; " but I know 
she's in Paris. They went over before the Grand 
Prix, and won't be back for another ten days at 
least." 

"You think so? Then you'd be very much 
surprised, if I told you that I met her at break- 
fast this morning — at a bachelor breakfast, too — 
in the Albany. Odd plaoe to meet a bride in — 
wasn't it? Imham's an easy-going creature; 
but I doubt if he'd approve.'* 

In a bewilderment that could scarcely have 
been feigned, she" stopped short, gazing up at 
him. 

" What utter nonsense you are talking ! What 
can you possibly mean ?" 

" Don't strike an attitude," he retorted. " You 
can hardly have learnt to be theatrical — akeady. 
I'm talking perfectly good sense, though in rather 
a roundabout manner. You gave that arml6t to 
•Helen Irnham, you know. Well: I met the 
wearer of it, precisely at the tinie and place I have 
mentioned. I ipcognised it directly* If I hadn't, 
I and half-^a-dozen more might have examined it 
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at our leisure. It has changed owners, perhaps 
you'll say. No : I don't think you will say that, 
though ; ot that you will say that you don't know 
now what I mean." 

Walking on by his side, she looked up again 
— ^very pale this time, but without a sign of 
flinching. Her Ups moyed before she spoke 
aloud. An ear laid close against them might 
possibly haye caught, three syllables — 

'' How could he !'* 

*' You're quite right, Regy," she said aloud. 
**I'm not going to tell you any more falsehoods. 
I know what you mean very well. The bracelet 
has always been where it now is. I'm not sorry 
for that ; but I'm very sorry that you have seen 
it, and seen it — so." 

She could scarcely have gone on for the chok- 
ing in her throat ; but Avenel broke in here — 

** You didn't reckon on his parading it, then ? 
Why, those novelette,8 you're so fond of might 
have given you a better insight into the jeune 
premier form. He didn't steal it, after all ? I'm 
rather glad I suggested the possibility, though." 
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The fire, slumbering always in the depths of 
the Spanish eyes, flashed out. 

''You said that, knowing all the while it 
mnst be a base, cruel falsehood. How dared 
you r 

" There wasn't much' daring required," he 
said rather scornfully ; "and if there had been — 
though I don't pretend to be a champion — ^I'd 
have tried to screw my courage up to the stick- 
ing-point, to stop the name of your father's 
daughter being made a shuttlecock for the amuse^ 
ment of Such a company/* 

The girl laughed insolently. 

*' My father's daughters are infinitely obliged 
to you. Such disinterested kindness is quite 
touching; I don't know what we can have done 
to deserve it. Don't you think the taking care 
of Bosie's reputation is about as much as you 
can manage ? What is the disgrace if my name 
was coupled with his — just as if he were not 
better — ^cleverer — dearer in all ways — than the 
best of you !" 

Her passion moved him no more than if Lady 
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^ithsdale's pet lory^ which he was always teasing, 
had pecked him rather sharply. 

" I wouldn't take the passers-hy into my con- 
fidence if I were you, however proud you may be 
of your secrets. That respectable couple nearly 
dropped their prayer-books, and looked quite 
scandalised. Child, all your heroics won't ma;ke 
a hero of Mr. Kendall. Troubadours are at a 
discount, even in Provence, just now. I don't 
abuse him, mind. I know nothing of who he is> 
or whence he comes ; and, if what I've heard is 
true, perhaps he couldn't give us much* informa- 
tion on those points himself. But I know, that 
if he were all you say, and more, he's not a fit 
person to be flashing about gages d'amour — or 
d'amitie either, for that matter — firbm Gwendor 
line Marston. However, we won't, discuss the 
question any farther. It isn't likely we shall 
agree; and, as you very properly observe, it's 
no concern of mine. I suppose it does concern 
slightly your mother aiid father, though* We'll 
refer it to one or both of them, if you please." 

She stopped short once more— luckily the 
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street was nearly deserted just tliere — clasping 
his urm with both her hands; so that, without 
actual yiolence, he could scarcely have stirred 
from where they stood. The same terror was 
m her face; but the threat of betrayal worked 
far more powerfully now than when, two months 
ago, it brought her, outwardly at least, to sub- 
mission ; for, with the dread of being separated 
from him, there mingled ^ vague apprehension 
of insult or injury imminent over Horace Kendall. 
The big drops gathered slowly in her eyes; and 
there came into them the expression — at once 
piteous and desperate — that may be: seen in 
those of a deer brought to bay on a crag's^ 
edge, where the sole chance of escape from the 
hounds is a leap into air. An old, old simile 
that; but an apt one, nevertheless. Those who 
have ridden straight from the find under Dun-» 
kerry Beacon to the finish on the Channel cliflfs, 
can bear witness- that the first half ofethe parallel 
is no flight of fancy : the second, I fear me, wiH 
hold good to the break of the Millennium, when 
womanhood shall have no more sorrow. 
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'' You won't do that, Begy/' she Bsii at last 
in a faint voice ; ^' not just yet, at least. You'll 
give me a week; well, then, three days — just 
three days. I promise — I swear — I woii't do 
anything rash ; and I'll tell you honestly 
what I have done. Of course you are right; 
of course they'd lock me up rather than let me 
see him ; and I'm so helpless : hut I must, 'I 
must tell him in my own way that it's — that 
it's all over." ^ 

To Avenel's consternation — ^for under the most 
favourable circumstances of time and place he 
dreaded a scene — she fairly broke down here. 
How at that moment he regretted ever having 
meddled at all, is not to be told. His first im- 
pulse — ^rather a cowardly one, it must be owned 
*— was to calm Nina at any price ; but he really 
pitied her besides. 

''For God's sake don't do thatr he said 
imploringly. "I don't want to bully you, if 
you'll only be reasonable ; or to get you into a 
scrape either* I never told tales of man, woman^ 
or child yet. There, I'll take your word, and 
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keep your secret ; but you'll set all straight, like 
a goody sensible girl, won't you ? You'll thank 
me for this one of these days." 

As she dropped his ^arniy and moved on again^ 
she smiled up at him through her tears — a quaint^ 
sad ^rnile* 

''Perhaps I may. I thank you n6w» at all 
events; and you sha'n't repent trusting me^ 
Regy." 

Not another word was spoken till they 
reached Lord Daventry's door. As her escort 
was about to ring, Nina laid her hand on his 
wrist. 

" Only one thing — ^you won't do, or say, any- 
thing that could hurt him ?" 

Avenel prided himself, with great reason, on 
the evenness of his temper ; but, for the second 
time that day, it was fairly rufiSed. The ob- 
stinacy, and wanton waste of solicitude, were 
more than he could bear. He shook off the little 
hand with a certain roughness, and rang the bell 
sharply. 

'^I'm not in the habit of abusing people 
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behind their backs ; and Mr. Kendall and I are 
not on speaking terms." 

He walked away without further ceremony, 
leaving the damsel planted somewhat disconso- 
lately there, A lively Bichmond dinner, I sup- 
pose, is rather the exception than the rule ; but 
few of us have undergone such a penance as that 
evening's entertainment proved to Gwendoline 
Marston. 



/e 



CHAPTER 11. 

MoBNiNG in Kensington Gardens again : but 
mornings follow, and resemble not each other- 
On such a day — ^for it was not summer always, 
even in Arcadia — the Loving Shepherd's pipe 
could hardly have been attuned to sonnets, nor 
would Daphne have shown much indulgence to 
his lagging muse. Not a break or gleam in the 
dull leaden sky — ^not a breath of breeze to clear 
the murky air — ^not a whisper from the sullen 
elms. 

I think we hardly realise sufficiently the ef- 
fect of atmospheric influences in this curious 
climate of ours; nor how they affect persons to 
whom ** nerves" — ^in the common acceptation of 
the word — are things of theory. Years and years 
ago, when, during the decline of the P.B., there 
still were fights without crosses, on the eve of 
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a famoas battle, I heard a gladiator say, speak- 
ing of what the morrow would bring forth : 

" I hope it*ll be gay weather. I'd chance the 
sun in my eyes, for a real heartsome morning." 

To the criminals pacing to and fro in the 
prison-yard for a half-hour on their enforced con- 
stitutional, do you suppose it matters nothing, 
whether the square patch of sky above be bright 
or louring? There are days on which good 
news, however agreeable the surprise might be, 
would come to most of us coloured with a certain 
inconsistency. 

On this especial morning it is more than 
doubtful if Horace JSLendall would have received 
the pleasantest intelligence gratefully or gra- 
ciously. It was just twenty-four hours since that 
breakfast-party in the Albany broke up. He had 
been gnashing his teeth, so to speak, ever since, 
over the recollection thereof. One of the attri- 
butes of natures such as his, is a proneness to 
shift their own burdens on to any other shoulders 
whatsoever ; and never, by any chance, to blame 
themselves for any mishap or mistake, whilst it 
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is barely possible to throw the responsibility on 
fidend or foe. In Horace's composition there 
were no such things as fine feelings ; bnt, 
from mere personal vanity, he felt contumely 
qnite as keenly as many endowed with more de- 
licate sensibility. If he had looked the matter 
fairly in the face^ he must have acknowledged 
that all that befell yesterday was the result of 
his own Juanesque posing ; and that the display 
of the armlet was no more accidental than any 
other planned stage-trick. Bnt looking things, or 
people, in the face is precisely what men of his 
stamp will not or cannot do. He hated his host 
for not taking his part; Tieman, for the on- 
lacky question that provoked the debate; each 
and every one. of the assistants thereat for being 
witnesses — not ill-pleased witnesses either, he 
fancied — of his discomfiture: most savagely of 
all, of course, he hated Avenel ; but he would 
sooner have accused Gwendoline Marston of 
bringing him to grief with her romantic whims 
than imputed to himself a tittle of blame. 

Yet if he were not troubled with self-reproach, 
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Kendall spent abont as uncomfortable a Sabbath 
afternoon as can well be conceiyed. He too went 
straight to his own rooms, and did not stir forth 
till the evening; when he was engaged to dine 
out. It was a large party, made up of an 
exclusively musical set. It was odds against 
anyone there present having been made aware 
of his misadventure in the morning ; neverthe- 
less, Kendall felt as if every glance that dwelt 
upon him for more than a second's space was 
either inquisitive or derisive : when there was 
low talk and laughter at the farther end of the 
table from where he sat, he grew hot at the sus- 
picion that he himself furnished matter for the 
jest. He could not well refuse to sing ; but one 
attempt showed so plainly that his plea of not 
being in voice was no formal excuse, that the 
mistress of the mansion forebore to press him 
further. Horace was right glad to get back to 
his own rooms again. Intemperance was not among 
his vices; but his nightcap that evening would 
have fitted a much more seasoned head; and 
even this procured only feverish and broken sleep. 
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Few men, indeed, reach their life's end with- 
out having cause to remember what it is to wake 
with the consciousness that trouble is lying in 
wait just beyond the threshold of the day. Most 
of us know only too familiarly that " evil quarter- 
hour," and the manner thereof : how there comes 
at first a vague impression of something having 
gone very wrong ; and how that Something looms 
nearer and larger, like the images of the phan- 
tasmagoria, till it confronts us in full, it may 
be in exaggerated, proportions. Certain adven- 
turers, they say, in the course of warfare with 
the world, become proof against this, amongst 
other human weaknesses ; but, fortunately for 
society, such mighty Adullamites are rare. A 
racking headache did not improve the colour 
of Kendall's morning meditations. Not without 
a misgiving of what the post might have in store, 
he reached out his hand for his letters. Only 
one, as it happened, was of the least moment; 
and was brief enough in all conscience. 

" At eleven, in the old place. You must be 
there. N.'^ 
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That was all. Nothing, one would have 
thought, to make his hand shake as he read 
the note and cast it down heside him with an 
oath. With what, or with whom, he was angry 
he himseK conld scarcely have told you : that 
curse was not levelled at any one head in par- 
ticular ; but things in general seemed going con- 
traiy ; and, with men of his kind, blasphemy is 
the readiest panacea. 

That the note had something to do with the 
occurrences of yesterday morning, he felt sure. 
How could she have heard of it, though ? Avenel 
had told her probably — this time the malison 
had a mark. If it were only Nina's anger, he 
could set that square easily enough ; but suppose 
Lady Nithsdale had been told too ? This would 
complicate matters considerably. It would come 
to Lady Daventry's ears next, and then — Well, 
he would hear the worst or the best of it soon ; 
and there was not much time to spare, if Nina 
was not to be kept waiting ; which, under the cir- 
cimistances, might be hardly advisable. She might 
just as well have made it an hour later, though. 
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Grumbling to himself in this wise, Kendall 
arose; made a carefnl toilet, though not quite 
so scientific as usual,— he had become a thorough 
petit-maitre of late, — swallowed a cup of cofiee, 
more as an excuse for the chasse than for its 
own sake; and reached the trysting-place a 
minute or so before the appointed hour. As 
he put his watch back after ascertaining this, 
he saw Gwendoline Marston approaching. Ken- 
dall's perceptions, when his own interests or in- 
clinations were not immediately concerned, were 
not very keen ; but, as the girl drew near, even 
he guessed that it was not only to upbraid him 
that she had summoned him thither. Her head, 
instead of being lifted in eager expectancy, as 
it was when they met there before, was bowed 
dejectedly; and her step, as she came slowly 
across the grass, was liker a sick woman's, than 
that of a girl with Spanish blood in her veins. 

"What has happened?" Horace asked, as he 
took her hand in both his own. He had intended 
to treat the matter in a light, oflf-hand way ; but 
when it came to the point, his nerve failed him. 
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It was evident enough^ from his manner, that 
he divined the nature of her news. 

" Can't you guess ? Have you forgotten yes- 
terday morning abeady ?" 

In her tone there was nothing of reproach 
or scorn, only intense sadness : nevertheless, he 
dropped her hand at once, and his countenance 
feU. 

" So you have heard of it — ^his version too — 
and you have come to take his part now ? His 
conduct, of course, was chivalrous, and all the 
rest of it ; and mine — " 

" You are quite wrong," she interrupted, al- 
ways in the same quiet, sad voice. " So little 
was told me, that I can only guess at what was 
said or done ; and you would not say that I took 
his part, if you had heard me speak yesterday. 
That fetterlock was a very foolish fancy of mine, 
I know ; but I never thought that anyone besides 
you would have laughed at it." 

*' I never meant to show it. I can't help it, 
if you choose to make an unpardonable sin out 
6f a mere accident." 



■■ 
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His eyes were bent sullenly downwards as he 
spoke; but it needed not to look into them, to 
know that he was lying. Some such conviction, 
perchance, was borne in upon Nina, despite her- 
self; for she answered only the last words. 

" I have nothing to pardon, dear ; you have 
not sinned against me. It was not because I 
am ashamed of caring for you, that I begged 
you to be cautious. It was because I felt there 
would be dreadful danger, if anyone else were 
taken into our secret. I didn't hear who else 
besides Eegy Avenel were present; but we are 
at his mercy, at all events. Now you know what 
has happened." 

'* Curse his insolence !" he said viciously. 
" What right has he to dictate to me, or to set 
himself up as your protector? He shall suffer 
for this somehow, by — !" 

She shrank away from him now. 

"Hush! I should hate to hear such words 
from you, even if they could help us in the least. 
I don't say he's any right to interfere ; but if he 
thinks he has, it comes to the same thing. He 
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condone the offeDce ; and after all, now and then, 
such monsters as parents indefinitely relentless, 
will sometimes outrage dramatic proprieties. If 
the whole truth must be told, there was in the 
background of his meditations a certain figure — 
— ^not a comely one, albeit a woman's — ^whose 
stout forefinger was first raised in warning, and 
then pointed to a goodly pile of money-bags. 
On the whole, he came to the conclusion that the 
forward game was scarcely suited for his re- 
sources ; and that the best policy would be to 
yield, as gracefully as might be, to the force ma- 
jeure. Whilst he thus reflected, his anger had 
full time to cool. The charlatan was himself 
again, and fell into his theatrical manner- 
isms quite naturally. His facial muscles were 
remarkably well-drilled; and his plaintive ex- 
pression of self-sacrifice might have imposed on 
a keener critic than poor GwendoUne Marston. 

^' It was too bad of me to speak so," he said, 
almost in a whisper. "But this is such very 
sharp pain ; and it has come on me so suddenly. 
Not to meet again for a long, long time; so long 
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that we can put no limit to it now. Do you know 
what that means — ^for me ? It means that the 
aim is taken utterly out of my life; and that I 
wander on henceforth without hope that to-mor- 
row will be brighter than to-day. It means that 
I must not think of you as mine any more except 
in my dreams ; that I ought not to wear this any 
longer," — he stroked the armlet tenderly, — " be- 
cause, before I see you alone again, someone else 
may have a better right to wear it. It means all 
this. I don't murmur or rebel : I would bear a 
hundredfold more sooner than bring any trouble 
on your head. I will not even blame you if you 
forget me. For you will not be like me ; you 
will often be tempted to forget." 

It was a pretty recitative enough, and grace- 
fully delivered too. Nevertheless not a few wo- 
men, deeming the sentiments something too sub- 
lime, and the periods something too neatly 
turned, to have come straight from the heart, 
would have requited the eflfort by a smile. But 
every word came to Nina's ears with the golden 
ring of truth. The last three months, measured 
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by their influence on her character, might count 
for years ; bat, though she was a woman now in 
energy of purpose and strength of mind, both to 
dare and to endure, she was in many ways the 
veriest child still — just as prone to invest her 
tawdry idol with aU manner of god-like attributes, 
as when she first bowed down before him. As 
she looked on Horace Kendall, it seemed to her 
that she looked on the sublimity of devotion ; and 
the tears, that had gathered more than once dur- 
ing the interview under the long dark lashes, 
began to rain down fast. She bowed her face 
upon his arm; murmuring as she pushed the 
armlet back on his wrist : 

" You will always keep it ; you will not for- 
get ?" 

" I never will. I never can." 

The spot of their meeting was well chosen. 
The trunk of a huge elm screened them from 
most passers-by; and on such a morning there 
were {^w loiterers in the gardens. Nevertheless, 
there is a time and place for all things ; and the 
cavalier, even if the lady had lost her head, might 
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certainly have remembered that the pose was such 
as ought only to be rehearsed intra muros. 

But Horace took no heed of such trifles, as he 
launched forth into a fresh tirade. Perhaps the 
girl's passion was really to some extent infectious : 
but Kendall dearly liked the sound of his own voice ; 
he was in the vein that morning ; and it was not 
likely that so fair a chance of airing his eloquence 
would soon again present itself. Moreover, though 
he judged it politic not to put his hold on Nina to 
the breaking-strain, he had no mind it should be 
loosened, except in his own good time. So he 
poured forth a string of promises, consolations, 
and endearments, much to his own satisfaction, 
and greatly to his hearer's comfort; for, whilst 
he was still in mid-career, Nina lifted her head, 
half-smiling, as she dried her eyes with an absurd 
little filmy kerchief, that never was meant for 
such serious work as the stanching of tears. 

" Practising for private theatricals, I presume, 
Nina? Will you present me to your dramatic 
friend?" 

As the words were uttered, the speaker un- 
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masked himself from behind the trunk of the 
ehn. 

Horace Kendall was fond of stage-effects, as 
you know. But in his programme it was not set 
down that he should find himself face to face with 
Eaoul, Earl of Daventry. 



CHAPTER m. 

SouEONE — an eminent divine, if I mistake not — 
once valued a thoronghly good temper at SOOL 
a-year. If such things were marketable, Lord 
Daventry's ought to have commanded a fancy 
price. His had not been one of the level, un- 
eventful lives, that cause men to laugh and grow 
fat; almost all his pleasures, from youth up- 
wards, had been more or less fraught with dan- 
ger, moral, physical, or financial; and he had 
generally indulged his fancy without counting 
the cost or consequences. Nevertheless, few 
could say that they had seen the peace of his 
great brown eyes troubled by impatience or anger : 
as for fear — ^the Marstons, male or female, had not 
been hampered by that weakness for some gene- 
rations past. It was quite a treat to see him 
go in to back one of his own horses for a stake 
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at a large race-meeting. The layers of odds 
knew pretty well when Lord Daventry meant 
business; and, before he opened his mouth, 
would gather round him ravenously. Amidst all 
the turmoil and uproar, there he would stand, 
a perfect picture of repose; reminding one of 
the beautiful sea-birds that, in wild weather, 
may be seen rocking betwixt purple billows. 
Through the clamour of many voices, hoarse 
and shrill, you would catch sometimes his clear, 
quiet tones : 

" In hundreds ? Yes, you may put it down 
again. — ^And once more with you, Mr. Irons. — 
An even monkey to finish with ? Thanks, that 
will do ; no more." 

And then he would close his book, and saun- 
ter off to look' at the race; with less apparent 
interest in the result than any man on the 
ground. •He was not at all nice in the choice 
of his company ; and, if he had any purpose to 
serve, would just as soon be seen in earnest con- 
verse with a clever outsider as with the most 
venerated of turf magnates; but somehow he 
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seemed to hffve acquired the secret of touching 
pitch without being defiled. He never dreamed 
of keeping anyone, gentle or simple, at a distance ; 
jet perhaps not twice in his life had he had oc- 
casion to repress insolence or familiarity. 

"I wish I'd your knack of keeping people 
in their places. It's all that infernal quiet man- 
ner, I suppose; but it ain't so easy to mas- 
ter." 

Thus would grumble Sir John Pulleyne — en- 
Tious, and not without cause ; for that blatant 
baronet, when he cursed jockey, trainer, or pro- 
fessional, not unfrequently got to the full as 
bad as he gave. Even at whist, the Earl never 
visited the most atrocious fault in his partner 
more severely than by a slight shrug of the 
shoulders and a compassionate smile. Once — 
the blunder was an exceptional one, and had cost 
biTn something over two hundred sovereigns — ^he 
was heard to say reflectively : 

"I've been at it now for about thirty years; 
and I've come to the conclusion that play rather 
tells against one than otherwise." 
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But this remark was not made till the rubber 
had been some time over; and it was murmured 
too low to reach the ears of the offender. Neither 
was he one of the ''angels abroad and devils 
at home/' that seem to be less uncommon since 
cigarettes and absinthe came in. His wife had 
always had quite as much of his attention and 
society as she cared to claim: though he neyer 
interfered with the actual management of his 
family, he liked to have his children with him; 
and, when he had leisure, was always willing 
to minister to their amusement. 

Of all the unlucky coincidences in life, the 
most frequent, certainly, is the unwelcome pre- 
sence of the "very last person one expected to 
see." Lord Daventry's presence here was purely 
accidental. He had business to transact that 
morning with a famous turf commissioner ; and, 
for reasons best known to himself, had chosen 
to confer with this potentate at the latter's own 
house in Tyburnia. His nearest and pleasantest 
way back from the interview lay through Ken- 
sington Gardens ; and, as it chanced, it led him 
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within a few yards of the trysting spot. His 
friends were wont to deny that anything could 
possibly surprise Daventry; but this opinion 
might have been modified by whoso had read 
his thoughts when he first recognised the female 
figure in the interesting group over against him. 
It was a breach of delicacy^ of course, to approach 
unobserved, and to Hsten to sentiments never in- 
tended for his ears; but, I think, few British 
parents, under the circumstances, would have 
acted more chivalrously. 

Being such a manner of man, you may guess 
that there was nothing very awful in the de- 
meanour of Nina's father, though his appearance 
did savour of the Deus ex machind ; but, if he 
had descended from the clouds with all the attri- 
butes of Jupiter Tonans, the pair before him 
could scarcely have been more startled. Their 
first impulses of surprise were thoroughly cha- 
racteristic of the two. Horace stepped a pace 
backwards; Nina drew ever so little closer to 
her lover's side. She spoke first, too ; though it was 
in a very faint, unsteady voice that she named— 
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" Mr. Kendall." 

The Earl lifted his hat. With whomsoever 
he was dealing, he could not for the life of him 
omit any form of conrtesy. If, during the Reign 
of Terror, he had. been forced to pass through 
Sanson's hands, when they first met face to 
fEice he would not have failed to salute the heads- 
man. 

"One of the west-country Kendalls ?" he said 
interrogatively. " No ? That is the only family 
of the name with which Tm at all acquainted. 
Ah, now I remember ! I have heard of a Mr. 
Kendall with a wonderful voice. Have I the 
pleasure of speaking to that — person ?" 

The pause before the last word was just long 
enough to give it point — ^no longer. Horace's 
scattered thoughts had not rallied sufficiently 
to enable him to do more than bow an assent to 
the suggestion. 

'^ Exactly so," the Earl went on. "This 
daughter of mine, seems to have a good deal of 
dramatic talent, and I suppose you're assisting 
her to. cultivate it.. We'ra infinitely indebted to 
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jODj rm sure. Nina my dear, I think you've 
had ahout enough rehearsing for one morning. 
Yrni found your way here alone^ I prenume^ 
and I have no doubt you could find your way 
home just as easily ; but there's no necessity for 
that. Will you be kind enough to sit down 
there" — ^he pointed to an unoccupied chair about 
fl% yards off — "till I'm ready to escort you? 
I sha'n't detain Mr. Kendall ten minutes; but 
what I have to say to him I don't choose you to 
hear." 

Very keen, according to the poets, are the 
perceptions of hate and fear ; yet are they much 
keener than those of any true woman, when it 
is a question of pain, or peril, or even discom- 
fort, impending over the man who has the keep- 
ing of her heart? What caused Nina to appre- 
hend that her lover might fare 01, if left unsup- 
ported to the tender mercies of her urbane sire, 
would be rather hard to say ; but, having such a 
misgiving iii her mind, her first impulse follows 
as a matter of course. The wound may be but 
skin-deep, and he for whom it was incurred is 
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not always cognisant thereof; bnt wonderfdlly 
often, in the tragedies and comedies of this life 
of onrs, that scene is enacted which gave Eirk- 
connell Lea a name in story, 

^'It was all my fault, papa," the girl cried 
out : " it was indeed !" 

The Earl smiled compassionately. 

*' My dear Nina, I have no doubt that your 
first French governess taught you that qui s'ex- 
cuse, s'acciise. I didn't say anyone was in fault. 
I only said, ' Sit down there till I am ready to 
take you home.' Will you do so at once?" 

His steady eyes quelled the rising rebel- 
lion in Nina's breast. Very slowly and reluc- 
tantly, like one who yields to the mesmeric will, 
she did as she was bidden : she looked back once 
over her shoulder; and then her lips rather 
formed than uttered the single word ** Good- 
bye." The Earl's glance followed his daughter, 
till she sank down on the chair he had 
pointed out. When he turned again on Ken- 
dall, his brow was still smooth; but the smile 
was off his face. 
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" Now, perhaps you will explain the meaning 
of aU this." 

Kendall had expected some such interroga- 
tion for the last five minutes, and was prepared to 
reply to it after a fashion. He began a pretty set 
speech, wherein he was aware that he was scarcely 
worthy, &c. The Earl cut him short before the 
second period was fairly turned. 

**Ah, we'll leave all that out, if you please, 
I prefer to listen to that sort of thing from a 
stall in the third row, I want a plain answer 
to a plain question. All clandestine meetings 
have some object, I presume. What was yours 
this morning ?" 

Kendall was a craven to the marrow of his 
bones; yet something in the other's manner 
goaded him into a show of spirit. 

*' My object ?" he said doggedly — " The same 
object that any man might own who loves a 
woman in truth and honour, and hopes to win 
her in spite of some differences of station. It may 
sound presumptuous, of course ; but I have yet to 
learn that I have anything to be ashamed of." 
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The Earl bent his head in quiet asBent. 

''I think you have a good deal to learn, Mr. 
Kendall. Tm obliged to yon for coming to the 
point, thongh. Perhaps the less said about truth 
and honour the better ; our ideas are not likely 
to coincide. Mine are old-fBLshioned, I daresay. 
The set Fve lived with are not very straitlaced ; 
but they're plain people, who would call com- 
promising such a mere child as that one yonder 
little better than kidnapping. No : I'm not pre- 
pared to say that there's any particular presump- 
tion about it. Intellect marches on so fast, that 
very soon any man, within the franchise, will be 
entitled to ask any other elector for his daughter. 
I suppose, however, the said elector will retain, 
for some short time to come, the right of saying 
*Tes' or *No.' You are good enough to allow 
that there exist some slight social differences 
between yourself and Lady Gwendoline Marston. 
Never mind that. I'm speaking to you now as 
if your birth and breeding were on a par. You 
know best what your own resources and expecta- 
tions are. I don't want to hear a word on that 
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subject^ for the ainiple reaeon that neither now 
nor. at any fdtore time «can it possibly interest 
me or mine ; but, before you think seriously of 
mnning any woman, gentle or simple, wouldn't it 
be better to consider how you are going to sup- 
port her ? Now, listen to me. There's a certain 
sum settled on my younger children, of course ; 
but Lady Daventry and myself have the ' power 
of appointment.' Perhaps you don't know what 
that means. Well, I can tell you. It mean& 
just this:, that I can prevent anj^ one of those 
children from being one shilling the better by 
that same settlement during my life or afi;er my 
death. Now this power, in case of need, I 
intend to exercise to the last letter. If & 
daughter of mine marries without my consent^ 
she is cut adrift from her family from that day : 
I would rather thenceforth help with my purse 
or my influence the merest stranger, than her> 
her husband, or her children, however sore their 
strait might be. I shouldn't waste breath in 
cursing ; it would be much simpler to leave her 
alone to bear her own buzdena. Under the ciroum* 
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stances, so long as I lived — ^and I have a very fair 
constitution — ^I don't think the * connection' could 
be turned to much account. I can't answer for 
Lady Dayentry, of course; but I have an idea 
that her feelings would not be easily worked 
upon. You have heard what I say — speaking 
for myself. I will never alter or abate one syl- 
lable, so help me God! Are you in the same 
mind still r 

In the same mind ? No, certainly not that ; 
but the precise state of Kendall's sensations at 
that moment could not be easily set down in words. 
He was quite clever enough to distinguish between 
vapouring menace and substantial warning. He 
acknowledged within himself that the man who 
had uttered those words would be more likely to 
die than to relent; and — standing there with 
scarcely a wrinkle on his white forehead, or a silver 
fleck in his chestnut curls — ^Lord Daventry looked 
provokingly full of vitality. "Weighing the cer- 
tainty of heavy risk against the faint chances of 
remote gains, the speculation was hardly such as 
to tempt a prudent pauper, with his way to make 
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in the world. Nevertheless, Horace could not 
bring himself at once to relinquish it. To begin 
with, Nina had strong attractions for him — social 
and mercenary considerations apart. He knew 
that to many others besides himself her face 
seemed very fair. There was incessant food for 
vanity in the thought, that men who scarcely 
favoured him with a careless nod, and who would 
have blackballed him from head to heel in any 
ballot whatsoever, might have laboured long to 
secure one of the smiles that for him had ceased 
to be rare. He liked the girPs wayward daring, 
perhaps all the better because it contrasted so 
strongly with his own cautious, calculating nature. 
Furthermore, there was working within him — 
though this, perhaps, he was utterly unconscious 
of — the black acrid poison that, since the world 
was young, has leavened the ferment of so many 
revolts — ^the spleen of social inferiority. 

Without some sort of gloss, that last sentence 
might easily be misconstrued. I do not mean to 
claim for the " blue blood" immunity from mean- 
nesses ; or to assert that the guinea-stamp is the 
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bBst Yoncher for pnrity of metal ; or to deny that, 
setting influence of circnmstanceB aside, high 
and healthy impulses are not as likely to be found 
in the gipsy-child, swaddled in haybands, as in 
the daintiest porphyrogenete. If the prophecies 
of the amiable '' Historicus" are to be fulfilled, we 
will wish the working man good luck with his 
honour ; appending thereunto the hope that his 
right hand will not teach him too terrible things. 
I was not alluding just now either to the peasant 
or artisan; much less to those unhappy creatures 
who seem predestined to ramp in the mu-e at the 
foot of the World's Ladder, with no particular in- 
terest in any schemes mooted above that do not 
hear more or less directly on the subversion of order 
or alteration of the penal code. Neither had I in 
mind the vast middle class, taken as a whole; but 
only certain specimens thereof — people who, in- 
stead of doing their duty in the state of life to 
which it pleased Heaven to call them, like the 
honest men who begat them, are always wriggling 
tip a rung higher, utterly careless as to how un- 
steady their footing may be, or how their hands 
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may be soiled in climMng— people whose aspira- 
tions have famished food for ridicule' ever since 
pencil of caricaturist or j^en of satirist was wielded; 
those who brought into vogue, surely the most 
odious word that ever sprang from a musical root 
— " gentility." Mark this too : wha^yer it is a 
question of class jealousy, the envy of the plebeian 
born and bred is the very milk of human kindness 
compared to the malice of the parvenu. 

For some time past, £endall had kept steadily 
be&re him one object — ^the securing a recognised 
position in what is called Sodeiy. In the further- 
ance of this, there is scarcely any contumely from 
which he would actually have recoiled: but partial 
success only made him more keenly aliye to slights 
and repulses ; albeit many of these, perhaps, only 
existed in his own morbid fancy. He was always 
tormented by the misgiving that his pretty little 
affiBctations must seem to others, as well as him- 
self, like sham jewels set side by side with heir- 
looms. The very type of the set that Horace 
hated and envied about equally was before h\m 
^ow — languid, self-possessed, thoroughly at ease. 
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and thoroughly determined to abate not an inch of 
his yantage-gronnd. Overt insult> or coarse abuse, 
would have been infinitely easier to endure than 
the amenities he had just listened to. Kendall 
TOwed to himself that his adversary should not 
carry the matter quite so smoothly through; neyer^ 
theless, he answered with touching humility, after 
an instant's pause : 

"My wishes would never change, even if I 
were forced to give up hope. Do I understand 
that you require that Lady Gwendoline and myself 
should be strangers henceforth— strangers always 
— and that this can never be altered ? It sounds 
very, very hard ; ahnost too hard." 

The Earl drew himself up ever so slightly, and 
the fashion of his countenance was changed. Even 
now there was no anger in his eyes ; but the soft- 
ness had gone out of them utterly. 

"Unquestionably you may understand that 
much," he said ; " but you'll understand some- 
thing more before we part. I have been arguing 
on grounds of expediency so far, as if there were 
no such things as social distinctions. As the ar- 
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gnment don't seem to be conyincing, we'll take the 
other side of the question — the kidnapping side. 
If you suppose for a moment that I'm going to 
turn that poor child into a prisoner, or my house 
into a gaol, to keep her safe from you, you labour 
under such a mistake as few men make twice in a 
lifetime. You have ample warning now ; it won't 
be repeated. If, after this, there comes any annoy- 
ance from you, directly or indirectly, by word, 
deedj or letter — ^more than that, if I hear of your 
making a good story out of any folly that you may 
have entrapped her into already^— I'M stop it — not 
by fair means, but by foul. Bather a hard sen- 
tence to construe, isn't it ? But the right of trans- 
lation is reserved. We live in the midst of law 
and order, of course, and the Coventry Act has 
been a dead letter this long time past; but, if 
they were communicative down at Scotland Yard, 
they could tell you one or two curious stories 
about * East-ending.' I shall give you no further 
hints : the unknown is always the most terrible." 
Many men, finding themselves in Kendall's 
position, would have turned the tables at once 
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in their own favour by laughing the menace to 
scom ; but, by dint of making experiments in 
corpore vili, Lord Daventry had acquired a tole- 
rably sharp insight into the weaker and worse 
side of human nature. On the present occasion 
it seemed he had gauged very accurately the 
character with which he had to deal; and his 
bolt was not shot at a venture. B was evident 
that Kendall was thoroughly frightened. His 
clumsy attempt at bluster would not have im- 
posed on a child. 

"I — ^I'm not to be intimidated," he said in 
a thick, unsteady- voice. "Are you aware, my 
lord, such threats are actionable ?^ 

" Perfectly aware," the other replied placidly. 
" You can lay an information if you like ; but 
I doubt if you'll get any magistrate to take it. 
I've got a reputation for good temper, and I 
haven't b6en in a quarrel since I left school. I 
doubt still more if you came to harm hereafter 
— ^if your beauty were spoiled in a street-row, 
for instance — whether you'd bring me in as 
accessory before the fact. East-enders are too 



well paid to peaoh. I ca^i spare you no more 
time, I'm sorry to say. You can think over all 
this at your leisure." 

A man bold enough to set the Earl's warn- 
ing utterly at naught could scarcely have failed 
to be impressed by the contrast between his 
debonnaire manner and the purport of his words, 
Truoulence would have been infinitely less ef- 
fective. Such a contrast might have been seen 
at some of the banquets in the wild old times^ 
where none wore garb more warlike than what 
id wrought in velvet, miniver, or lawn ; but 
where, if a guest stirred over hastily, an ominous 
rattle would have been heard, and gray steel would.' 
have glimmered under rochet or robe of estate. 

There was an awkward pause. Then Horacer 
spoke with some faint show of spirit ; it was 
like the last melancholy ruffle of the drums 
when the garrison of a surrendered fortress is 
forming to march out. 

"I have np wish to annoy anyone, or to 
thrust my company where it is not welcome. 
I would have said as much five minutes ago. 
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Nothing I have done, my lord, justifies such 
language as you have seen fit to use. I will 
pass my solemn word not to communicate in 
any way with Lady Gwendoline Marston with- 
out your knowledge or consent ; and I need 
hardly say that her name shall never suffer 
through me. I presume this will satisfy you ?" 

Without going deep into decimals it would 
ibe hard to set down the precise value at which 
-the Earl estimated Horace Kendall's word; but 
he thought he had a more material security 
ttgainst any future breach of the peace than 
that gentleman's own recognisances ; and it had 
always been his policy to provide the broadest 
of bridges for a flying foe. "Never pen 'em, 
if you can help it," he was wont to say. So he 
answered with edifying gravity, just as if he 
were accepting the most substantial of guaran- 
tees. 

'^Perfectly satisfied. And now, as we un- 
derstand each other thoroughly, aud I happen to 
be rather busy to-day, I think I shall wish you 
a very good-morning." 
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And once more the Earl lifted his hat* The 
other returned the salute mechanically without 
looking up; then he stood quite stilly his hands 
crossed hefore him, and resting on the handle 
of his walking-stick. A few seconds later Nina 
passed him on her father's arm ; and her piteous 
glance was unanswered, even if it was noticed, 
by those sullen eyes* 

"What did you say to him, papa?" the girl 
asked when they had gone about a hundred yards. 
'* You will tell me, I know." 

Her lips were very white, but they scarcely 
trembled at all. She was a thorough Marston ; 
and that family had a knack of taking their 
punishment quietly, in whatsoever shape it might 
descend. 

« Well, there's very little to tell," the Earl 
answered in his airy way. " I explained to Mr, 
Kendall that there must be an end to all this 
nonsense — utterly an end — and he perfectly 
agreed with me." 

« He — ^perfectly — ^agreed — with you ?" 

The dull heavy syllables dropped out one 
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• by o^B. Then her lips were press© J lightly 
toother; bat she cotQd not keep them from 
quivering a little now, 

Biaoal Marston was not devoid of nataral 
fljBection^ though he seldom went ont of his 
way to display it. He felt yery Borry fiar his 
little daughter, and yeiy loth to add to her 
pain. It cost him no small effort to answer 
her cheerily. 

'' Of course he agreed with me ; and so will 
you, my dear, when your foolish little head gets 
straight- again. I hope it won't be. so easily 
'kuned in future, or we shall have to send 7on 
back to the schoolroom, and have that .lost 
Q<»*gon of a governess back again. I'm mnch 
too old to turn detective, and you're too yonng 
iio.be turned into a prisoner at large. Now, you'll 
just give ine your word . tiiat there shall be jzo 
&itber eommunication between youxself andJ&Ir. 
^Seadall that I don't isanction-'—it^s no more ifasn 
he has done already — ^then all i)his diall n^rja 
secret betiween yaa and mie, I sha'n't even tell 
my lady about iL" 



A real heroine would hare avowed herself 
willing to be incarcerated there and then, and to 
«at the bread-and-water of affliction indefinitely, 
rather than resign her heart's desires ; bnt we 
do not often even read of such in the romances 
which profess to mirror modem society, and pro- 
bably neither you nor I ever encountered them in 
the £esh. Nina Marston was able and wiUing 
to bear up her fall share of the burden of the 
battle ; but, now that her natural ally had signed 
terms of surrender on his own account, she was 
not minded to fight to the death — alone. . It may 
be, too, that One of the misgivings that she had 
never been quite able- to smother as to the real 
character of the man for whom she had risked bo 
much, and with such poor return, came back 
upon her just thon. Moreover, you wiU remem- 
ber she had come to the trysting- place that 
morning with the settled purpose of saying ** Good- 
bye." She looked up bravely in her father's 
ffece. 

- *' Let me write to him — just one little note- 
that he may not think me cold and cruel; cmd 
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then I wiU give you that promise, papa, and keep 
it too." 

Gwendoline Marston's parole was a very diflfer- 
ent thing from Horace Kendall's, A strong- 
minded parent would assuredly have rejected that 
condition: perhaps it rather strengthened Lord 
Daventry's confidence. 

*'I oughtn't to listen to such a thing," he 
said half-grumblingly; ''I feel like an accomplice 
as it is. Well, you may write just that once, 
and I trust you — do you hear me, Nina ? — ^I trust 
you not to write a word that either you or I need 
be ashamed of hereafter; and then all this shall 
be as if it had never been. But there won't be 
an end of it, as fax as I'm concerned, if I see you 
look pale and moping." 

" You needn't fear," she said. 

Glancing round first, to see that nobody was 
jiear — he was exceeding circumspect in such 
matters — ^the Earlstooped and Hssedhis daughter's 
brow. If the compact had been duly engrossed, 
jkttested, and signed, it could not have been more 
effectually sealed. 
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That same eyening Nina and Avenel met — in 
a crowd, of course — ^but there was space and 
leisure enough to serve their purpose, 

"Well?" Regy asked, lifting those expressive 
brows of his, which did almost as much service 
as Burleigh's nod. There was bitterness enough 
stiU cUnging about the girFs heart to make her 
feel triumph in being able to defy, at all events^ 
her self-appointed guardian. 

" Well?" she retorted. "That means that you 
want a full and correct account of all my sayings 
and doings to-day, on pain of being brought be- 
fore the judgment-seat if I refuse. I do refuse, 
then; and you can make the best or worst of it." 

Avenel was really chagrined, and showed it. 

"So you haven't come to your senses yet? 
And I so hoped you would. I must speak to 
them at home, then : God knows how I hate it." 

He looked so pained that Nina's enmity was 
disarmed. He had meant kindly by her through- 
out, after all : she knew that. 

"No, I've nothing to tell you, Regy," she 
said ; " but you needn't go to papa nevertheless. 
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'fie knows eyerything, or nearly everything; for 
be came up— ^uite by ebabce, I'm certain — wben 
I was talking to kirn this morning. It's all oYer 
— quite over. Papa's satisfied about that, so I 
suppose you'll be. Don't speak of it any more, 
please ; and take me upstairs directly. I wouldn't 
miss this waltz on any account. I'm just in the 
,bumour for dancing to-nigbt. Can't you fancy 
it ?" '- 

And BO tbe first romance of Gwendoline Mar- 
:8ton'8 life died, and was buried-decently, if witii 
no great pomp of funeral honours. Well — when 
on such sepulchres there is not written 

Iteswrgam. 



• I 



CHAPTEE IV. 

" A THOBotTGHLY Satisfactory place/* said Vere 
Alsager. 

A better epithet could not have been applied 
toKenlia Castle and. its belongings. There was 
nothing ei&er of savage grandeur or soft luxu- 
Tiance in the landscape ; but nc one would have 
thought of calling it tame, and it embraced most 
of the best features of ordinary Scdtch scenery. 
•The topmost peak of the long hill-ranges, stretch- 
ing; away till purple faded into nlisty blue, was 
'fer from kissing heaven; yet the travelling of 
:thdm was no mean test of wind and muscle. The 
pines in the hanging woods were mere dwarfs, 
-compared with the *' shadowy armies" that line 
Norwegian or Alpine heights ; but they made up 
a rich background, and a fence withal, through 
iWhidi the north-^east winds, though they strove 
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hard and often, conld not force a passage. The 
loch, widening gradually as it trended seawards, 
was scarcely a rifle-shot across, over against 
the castle; yet its shores were hroken by more 
bays and promontories in miniature than are 
often found in more imposing lakes ; and in 
calm weather you felt as if you could almost cut 
out the shadows of birch and oak resting on the 
clear, deep water. 

As for the castle itself, no one with proper 

ideas of comfort would have wished to add a cubit 

I 

to its size, or a year to its age. Some additions 
to the original fabric had been made from time 
to time — always in the same solemn granite, that 
looks not much more hoary after the lapse of a 
century than when fresh from the quarrying. 
However, for two generations, at least, the sound 
of mason's hammer had not been heard there; 
and the general aspect of the building was little 
changed since Sir Dugald Kenlis, with his own 
hands, fixed the last battlement of the central tower. 
After the fall of the leaf, when the trees were 
bare and the hill-sides bleak, and the loch fretted 
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with foam, the castle would doubtless look some- 
what sombre and eerie. At such a season, with* 
out some strong antidote to melancholy or morbid 
fancies, even a strong-minded sceptic might have 
caught himself speculating, oftener than was 
agreeable, whether it were absolutely certain that 
the legend of the Brown Lady was such an idle 
tale. For Eenlis, be it known, possessed a ghost^ 
the existence and occasional appearance of which 
could be attested by seyeral living witnesses — 
chiefly by a certain ancient ex-housekeeper, who, 
in a cottage just without the demesne wall, lived 
in much ease and dignity on her pension and 
peculations. A pitiless Presbyterian was this 
ancient dame, and — on the principle of truth 
being generally disagreeable — implicitly to be be- 
lieved. 

But, with autumn weather overhead, and 
wealth of greenery all round, there was no excuse 
for such vain imaginings ; and there was justice 
in Blanche Bamsay's self-reproaches when she 
called herself ungrateful and fanciful, and 9, dozen 
harder names, for feeling so constantly out of spirits 
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there. Her first impreBsions of the place had 
been most &TOiirable ; and these^ to a certam ex- 
tent, had not worn off. She liked water, and 
wood, and heather, to the full as well as when she 
looked on them first, and while in the air she 
wag hippy enough in her own quiet way ; but" 
directly she came indoors a heavy weight seemed 
to oppress her that she could not shake off, try 
as she would. She began to feel dull and chilly, 
and disinclined to talk or even to move unneces- 
sarily. 

Very clever upholsterers, with carte blanche 
given them, had refurnished the castle, and few 
appliances of modem luxury were wanting there ; 
nevertheless, the interior was certainly somewhat 
gloomy. After sunset, even at this season. 
Night and Echo would have their way in the 
long corridors, in despite of frequent sconces and 
thick piled carpeting ; and, when not a leaf was 
stirring outside, a breeze seemed always sough- 
ing among the black timberwork of the vaulted 
hall. Yet this could not account for it ; for her 
own special rooms, looking to the south, were 
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fuiy and lightsome as she could desire, and she. 
felt it theire just the same. To be sure, all her 
arrangenietits hitherto had been on rather' a tiny 
scale ; and, when she first began to play the 
chatelaine, it was only natural that she should, 
feel somewhat over -awed. Domestic cares or 
anxieties she had none; for Bamsay had no small 
economies, and would just as soon have thought 
of brushing his own clothes, as of allowing his . 
wife to trouble herseK with any matters falling 
within the house-steward's or housekeeper's pro- 
vince* Perhaps it might have been better if 
Blanche had been forced to exert herself in some 
way that would have kept her thoughts busy 
whilst she was alone; she was a good deal: 
alone at first, for business, chiefly connected with 
outlying portions of the estate, had accumulated 
during Mark's long absence; and during the 
week following their arrival at Kenlis, he was, 
seldom indoors between breakfast and dinner. 

On one of these afternoons, Blanche strolled 
down to the loch-side, and nestled herself, with 
her novel, into a certain cosy nook that she had 
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discovered in one of her earliest rambles. There 
she sat, reading and day-dreaming in about equal 
proportions — ^for the book rather bored her than 
otherwise — ^till she was startled by a rustling in 
the birch-boughs overhead that could not have been 
caused by the breeze, for the water at her feet 
was smooth as steel. Before she could look up, 
Mark had swung himself down from a jutting crag 
above, and dropped lightly on the sand beside her* 

'' So this is your notion of doing the honours 
of Eenlis, Bianchetta? Don't you know that 
you ought to be sitting up there in state to re- 
ceive visitors ? These are the very first that have 
called since we came into our kingdom. I've no 
doubt the worthy creatures came famishing with 
curiosity to see what Mrs. Bamsay was like ; and 
lo, they are sent empty away !" 

He threw a couple of cards into her lap, where- 
on was inscribed 



Captain Irving. 
Miss Irving. 

Drumour, 
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"Fm a true penitent," Blanche said. "If 
you'll believe me, the possibility of a morning 
visit never once crossed my mind. Conceive there 
being a neighbourhood somewhere beyond our 
hills! I wonder what these people are like, 
Mark ; the name sounds rather nice, doesn't it ?" 

" Don't found pleasant conclusions on that," 
Bamsay ^aid with a* laugh, as he settled himself 
on the rocky ledge on which his wife was reclining.. 
** I know nothing] about the Irvings — ^I've a sort 
of notion they were away when I was here last 
autumn ; at all events, they didn't deign to notice 
graceless grouse - shooters — but I daresay my 
fancy portrait won't be half a bad likeness. The 
father — a regular half-pay * heavy,' with an ancient 
War-Office grievance, always ready to be brought 
in when he has said his say about Eirk and Ses- 
sion — shoots with one muzzle-loader over slow 
setters; and won't allow that anyone but him- 
self can tie a fly. The daughter — or sister, as 
the case may be — of the * bitter barmaid' type, 
gaunt and rather grim, wears good serviceable 
boots and a tartan petticoat, and writes short 

VOL. n. 7 



tales with . loBg morals fer Family Journals. 
Before you have been ten minutes in her company, 
she will find out something about your ' siate of 
grace/ Blanche, depend upoii it." 

Mrs. Bamsay shuddered slightly. 

"And you call that portrait r painting ? I 
wonder what your caricatures would be like. Now, 
IVe no doubt that they are, just what you said 
at first— rvery worthy creatures. It was a geeat 
stretch of charity, to drive out at all. on such 'a 
sultry lafitemoon. We. .shall, appreciate it better 
when we xeium their visit, L daresay." 

" I. rather admire that ^ we.' Is it abdokitely 
necessary. that I should tiake part in ^e ceremonjr? 
I think I must stay, at home, and look after Alsa- 
ger, who. comes to-night} you know. It wouldn't 
be^ civil to leave him to his own devices quite. so 



soon." 



"How .truly conjaiderate !" Blanche .-said de- 
murely. ^*It's quite refreshing in these selfish 
days to .find anyone so aUve to hospitable duties. 
Now I think that both you and Mr. Alsager^ if 
you. made. a great effort^ might possibly survive 
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the pilgrimage to Drmnonr. If yon can't, I 
think I shall defer mine till the Brancepeihs 
come next week. I'd give anything to bear 
Queenie questioned as to her state of grace." 

"Well, we'll see about it," Mark replied, 
picking himself up leisurely. ^"I haven't the 
slightest doubt, when it comes to the point, 
you'll manage it your own way. Suppose we 
stroll slowly home; it's too hot to hurry, and 
it must be close on dressing-time. These long 
rides give one a savage appetite, and Isidor's 
entrees are too clever to be kept waiting." 

It was on the. following morning that Alsager 
made the remark recorded above, whilst he and 
his host were smoking the after-breakfast cigar 
on the broad terrace-walk that ran along all the 
western and southern sides of the castle. 

" Yes, it's a liveable place enough," Eamsay 
acquiesced ; " but I'm happy to say there's 
plenty of room for improvement still. I don't 
seem to care for things that are absolutely per- 
fect." 

" No, I shouldn't think you did," the other 
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retorted, "You're not exactly a 'character/ 
Mark; but I never saw anyone quite Kke you, 
all the same. Now, if I'd been making both 
ends of a pittance meet, so long — that's just 
what a thousand a-year is to a man of your tastes 
and habits — and found myself one fine morning 
a Garabas, I couldn't for the life of me take 
it BO coolly as you do. I think I should al- 
ways be calling my neighbours to rejoice with 
me, or making myself ridiculous in one way 
or other, for at least another twelvemonth to 
come." 

"The neighbours come without being called 
— at least, a couple of them have," Mark said ; 
" I'll tell you about that presently, though. But 
you are wrong there; I don't take what's hap- 
pened all as a matter of course : indeed, I won- 
der at it as much as I can wonder at anything." 

" Ah, it never rains but it pours !" the other 
went on. "I'm not at all sure that your last 
stroke of luck wasn't as good as the first. You 
don't think I'd flatter you at this time of day ; 
but I don't know when I've seen anything so 
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nice as Mrs. Bamsay, You ought to be too 
happy, Mark, that's the truth of it. If I were 
you, I'd contrive to drop something very valuable 
into the loch occasionally, on that Greek tyrant's 
principle of throwing a sop to Fortune." 

*' Polycrates, you mean. It wasn't such a 
very bright idea either. They crucified him soon 
afterwards — served him quite right too, for 
fancying that he could satisfy the envy of gods 
with a jeweller's toy. What would you have 
me throw away, Vere? Not my wife, I pre- 
sume? She's about the only portable treasure 
I should care very much about losing — just 
now." 

Alsager was not more malicious or envious 
than his fellows ; nevertheless, as he repeated 
the last words to himself, he laughed a little, 
inwardly. While the world lasts, he whose 
garden is barren of herb, fruit, or flower, will 
not seldom console himself with the thought 
that a canker-worm may be coiled round the root 
of his neighbour's gourd. 

*' You were mentioning some neighbours just 
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now/' Yere asked, afiier Bmoking silenUya minute 
oriwo; " what of them ?" 

" Well, a Captain and Miss Irving left their 
cardfl yesterday, and it's a qnestion of returning 
their call. Morning-visits in desert-life are too 
absurd; but Blanche is so plaintive about going 
alone, that I hardly like to send her. She's 
cruelly out of her element with stiff, uncouth 
people, such as these are certain to turn out. 
Woxild you mind very much going over to-mor- 
row afternoon ?. We can make up a scratch 
team for the bteak; and, as* they want putting 
together/ they'd just suit you. It's a fair, hard 
road, I believe, and goes through some good 
scenery." 

"I don't want bribing," the other said; "I 
rather like the idea than not. How do you know 
that these are such rough diamonds ? The coun- 
try is fairly civilised hereabouts, and the name 
don't sound uncouthly. There was an Irving 
made a great stir in Florence just before our 
time. Though domestic duties are .very elastic 
out there, I don't think he could have been a 
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family man. . To ba Bare ' Miss' stands lor sisten . 
as well as daughter ; but it's long odds against 
its being the same.' We'll see Mrs. Bamsay 
throngh it. to-morrow, anyhow. - We shall have ■ 
a 'rare sail this -eYeHing if the breeze holds — a^ 
leading wind both ways — and we're sure to pick 
up flomething, * trailing.' " 

The drive next day quite answered Bamsay^ 
warranty. The ground was not such as most 
people would have selected for * the trial of a 
scratch team; but Alsager was a thorough work- 
man^ of 'the '^fast" school. He hustled his 
horses too much, some critics said; but he 
never let them get out of his hand. Even 
the stubborn near leader was fain to realise at 
last that he had not come out for his own amuse- 
ment that day; and Settled down doggedly to 
hia collar up the last steep slope, in the valley 
beyond which lay Ditimour. 

AA ' exclamation of 'pleased surprise broke • 
from Mrs.. Bamsay as they rose the crest of the ' 
hiU. 

"Do pull up for 'an' instant, if it's possible, 
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Mr. Alsager; '^I didn't reckon on snch a view 
as this." 

"Nothing easier," Vere said, as he brought 
his team up with a long, steady pull; "they'll 
be all the better for a breathing. That's worth 
looking at, certainly." 

It was one of the bits of scenery not uncom- 
mon in Scotland — ^which, lying out of the beaten 
track, are better known to stalkers than to tour- 
ists — ^where Nature has shown what she can do 
when she sets her hand in earnest to landscape- 
gardening. It would not have been easy to im- 
prove on the grouping of cliflf, wood, and water at 
Drumour ; though everything was on a miniature 
scale — from the loch, that looked as if no gust 
had ever ruffled it rudely, to the velvet lawn, 
on which a few gorgeous flower-beds lay like 
jewels. The house itself was in perfect keep- 
ing with the rest — a low, irregular building, 
abounding in nooks and gables, and mantled 
in creepers to the base of its quaint, twisted 
chimneys. 

"Do half-pay officers usually live in such 
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quarters^ Mark?" Mrs. Bamsay asked rather 
triumphantly. And her husband was fain to 
confess that his fancy portrait might not turn 
out such a faithful one. 

A few minutes later they had drawn up before 
the porch, and had been informed by a very cor- 
rect-looking man-servant that Miss Irving was 
at home, and her father within call. Blanche's 
own boudoir at Kenlis was not more dainty to 
look upon than the drawing-room into which the 
visitors were shown; yet the furniture was not 
specially costly; and, setting aside some rare 
china, the nicknacks scattered about were more 
valuable for their workmanship than for their 
material. And the mistress thereof— ^was she of 
the " bitter barmaid" type ? You shall judge. 

A tall, very tall figure, and superbly deve- 
loped ; yet so supple and delicately moulded, that 
even a rival would not have ventured to speak of 
it as " fine ;" glossy nut-brown hair, rippling low 
over a broad Egyptian forehead; gray opaUine 
eyes, rather deeply set under strong arched brows, 
shaded by lashes much darker than the hair ; a 
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nuxEttb tcio ilarge to please an artist, but to or- 
dinary- mortals, with its firm scarlet, lips, and 
ta&th faultless in shape and colour, tempting past 
the telling ; features of the subdued aquiline ; a 
comple^on pale on tha surface, with subtle, faint 
rose-tints beneath, "vAen you looked more nar- 
rowly. . Such was the signalement of Alice Irving, 

lii the fashion of her dress there was nothing 
apparently beyond the scope of ordinary waiting- 
maid's skill ; bit I doubt if the high priest of the 
fashionable temple in the Street of Peace, after an 
hour's devout meditation, could have ordained 
anything more suggestive than the modest fou- 
lard,' which might have' been chosen to match 
her eyes. Her beauty was of that peculiar stamp 
which is certain -to provoke enmity and envy, how- 
soever meekly it be used; simply because other 
types, differing ever so much betwixt themselves, 
suffer almost equally in comparison; Unluckily, 
it happens that women endowed with this perilous 
preeminence seldom ' do use it wisely or well. 
Nbihing could ' be quieter than her voice and ^ 
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manner; but, before her few simple words of wel- 
come were spoken^ Alsager, whose ears seldom 
deceived him, thought within himself that it 
would be worth walking more miles than they had 
driven to hear that .woman sing. 

Mrs. Kamsay, whose presence of mind was 
equal to most social emergencies, was fairly star- 
tled by the apparition. She thought, perhaps, 
like ChriBtabel in the wood, 

'Twas fearful there to see 
A lady richly clad as she — 
Beautiful exceedingly. 

Mark himself took. the whole thing in his 
wonted matter-of-course way, and did not even 
answer, a meaning side-glance from Alsager. 

''^Yes, Brumourris charming, even in winter," 
Miss Irving said, in answer to an admiring remark, 
of Blanche's; "at least, I find it so; but at this.i 
season everyone is fascinated with., it. I. have , 
seen little of it lately : we've been .abroad thei 
lastjfour yeacs/ ^nd the plaee wasiei.'! 

"Tfavelling abroad ?'/' Mark sttuok in*: **I 
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tave been such a wanderer myself, that it is 
strange we have never met. We never did meet, 
Tm quite sure." 

A faint smile showed that the subtle flattery 
of the last words was not lost upon AUce Irving. 

"Not so strange," she said, "when you hear 
that our head-quarters were at Darmstadt, and 
that I, at least, was almost always a fixture there. 
It's not an out-of-the-way place, certainly, and 
birds of passage often perch there for a single 
night ; but I can hardly conceive anyone lingering 
longer, without strong and sufficient reasons, 
such as ours were. Everything and everybody 
is so deadly-lively, from the Grand Duke down- 
wards; and when one gets thoroughly torpid, 
€ven Shakespeare in German won't wake one up." 

" Well, I trust you are quite established here 
now," Mrs. Bamsay said kindly ; " and that's not 
« very disinterested hope. Kenlis can't have 
onany sach neighbours, and within such easy dis- 
tance too ; the drive is a mere nothing." 

" I'm sore I hope so," Alice answered ; " bat 
we're the most ancertain people. I think papa 
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rather piques himself on maJdng no plans beyond 
the week. Ah, here he comes ; he will be so glad 
not to haye missed you !" 

There was little, if any, family likeness be- 
twixt father and daughter. Captain Irving's 
figure was wonderfully proportioned, and his 
features nearly faultless; but it was diminu- 
tive perfection, and the general effeminacy of 
his appearance was heightened by an eyident 
coxcombry of attire. He was the sort of man 
that you could fancy, in case of shipwreck, ap- 
pearing without a trace of disorder half an hour 
after he had been cast on a desert shore. He 
doffed a broad-leafed hat of Panama straw as he 
entered through one of the open French windows ; 
and, as he crossed the light, it was plain to see 
that either Time had dealt very gently with his 
glossy curls, or that Art had balked the old 
Avenger. 

If there was little outward resemblance be- 
twixt father and daughter, their voices, at least, 
were remarkably alike. Both had the same rich 
flexible intonations ; and you could fancy Captain 
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Irving's white taper fingers Btraying over the keys 
of Rn instrument, and working wonderful things 
thereon. His manner was yery qniet and gentle, 
though there was no lack of warmth m his wel- 
come ; and he settled himself down by Mrs.. Bam- 
'«ay^ with the matter-of-course ease of a man who, 
rightly or wrongly, considers he has a prescriptive 
right to the attention of pretty women. 

Altogether, it was a pleasant quintette ; and 
the conversation, such as it was, did not flag a 
whit, till.it was full time to order the break 
round. 

^' I suppose it's no use asking you to shoot 
with us just yet ?" ' Mark said to his host as 
he rose to depart. ^^A man's own birds have 
the first claim on him for a good week after the 
Twelfth. But we shall be too happy, whenever 
you can spare a day — or, better still, two days — 
sleeping at Kenlis, of course ; and perhaps Miss 
Irving might be tempted to accompany you." 

'^'A thousand thanks," the other answered. 

*'1I should like it of all things; but — ^it's a very 

ilimniliating confession — I haven't .fired a shot- 
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gnn for years. A UtUe fe&ble fly-fishing is i&y 
best attempt at fulfiUing .the Whole Bnty.o&a 
HielAndman ; and.all my grQimd>vexGept one; beat 
that supplies, the. house, is. Let. Til dri^ire Alice 
oyer one morning, ihough^ in. time to esoo!rt Mrs. 
Bamsay, if she chooses, to meet yom at lunch. 
Those are the only circumstances under which I 
ever take the hill. We'll stay that night with 
pleasure. How time passes! I was an ensign 
and lieutenant when I slept at Eenlis last." 
And so it was settled. 

A vote of confidence in Drumour and its 
tenants was passed unanimously by the committee 
of three sitting in the break; but the homeward 
was more silent than the outward drive had been ; 
and before the hanging woods of Eenlis were in 
sight, one of those fits of depression that had 
vexed and puzzled her so much of late began to 
creep over Blanche Bamsay. They would not 
have seemed so unaccountable, if she had tho- 
roughly believed in presentiments. But her 
life hitherto had been so free from storms that 
she had not learned to read the meaning of the 
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iimocent-looking white flecks in a cloudless sky ; 
and had never been forced to realise^ that a small 
inner voice oftentimes speaks more soothly than 
aU the prophets that^ since the time of the Tish- 
bite, have threatened " Woe !' 
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CHAPTER V. 

The men were scarcely alone together till they 
settled down to their evening smoke. Then said 
Alsager : 

" It's the Florentine celebrity, after all, you 
may depend upon it. * Never shoots with a shot- 
gun' — that's likely enough; but I daresay he 
could give either you or me a lesson with hair- 
triggers. His pistol - practice used to be some- 
thing miraculous, if I remember right; and it 
pulled him through one or two awkward dilem- 
mas. It's an agreeable surprise altogether, isn't 
it?"' 

"Very agreeable, particularly if the rest of 
the neighbourhood comes up to the first sample. 
That isn't likely, though. I've seen the father 
before — it's a sort of face that dwells on one's 
memory ; it was at Baden, three years ago ; he 

VOL. n. G 
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was playing fearfully high, with the luck dead 
against him. NavarofiF used to point him out, 
as the only Englishman who could lose in real 
Russian fashion. I quite understand their living 
at Darmstadt now : it's within hail of every hell 
in Germany." 

"How about the daughter's face? Don't 
you think ihcCi would be likely to stay by one 
too ? There has been, or will be, the frame- 
work of a sensation-piece in that young woman's 
history, unless I'm much mistaken." 

"Too thoroughbred for the stage, I should 
say/' the other answered ; " and Darmstadt isn't 
exactly a dramatic place. It's odd that she hasn't 
married, though." 

" Odder still that she should not have got into 
some scrape of one sort or another. There's a 
quiet devUry in those eyes that ought to take her 
far." 

Bamsay shrugged his shoulders somewhat im- 
patiently. 

"I'm not going to argue the point. You're 
a scientific oculist, Yere; but even science is 
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wrong sometimes. I can see nothing in Miss 
Irving but a highly ornamental young person^ 
likely to make a pleasant companion for Blanche 
whenever we're alone here. 

" That of course," Alsager said vrith his low 
laugh — "a perfect godsend for Mrs. Bamsay iu 
every way." 

And all the while he thought within himself,, 
haK- compassionately, that it would have been 
better for his hostess, a thousandfold, to have 
found at Drumour a hard-featured, harsh-Yoiced 
Tirago than such an one as Alice Irving. 

Two days later, the Kenlis party was completed 
for the present by the advent of three fresh guests 
— ^the Brancepeths and Colonel Vane; and the 
following morning, being the Feast of S. Tetrao, 
four guns were at work betimes, pairing off on 
separate beats. Mr. Brancepeth was a steady,, 
methodical performer ; but could not stand being 
hurried or flurried; eaii, setting jealousy aside, 
had a wholesome horror of long-striding com- 
panions, like Alsager and Yane. With his host 
he felt a comfortable certainty of being allowed 
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to go his own pace and pick his own shots; 
for Bamsay, like many others who have gone in 
heavily for the big game, was by no means keen 
in the pursuit of feathered fowl, though he shot 
in remarkably good form. When they ceased 
firing, the leisurely couple were found to have 
contributed rather more than their quota to a fair 
mixed bag of over two hundred head. 

There was no luncheon-party that first day ; 
for La Keine Gaillarde was just tired enough 
by her long journey to incline rather to a quiet 
lionising of Blanche's new home than to the 
climbing of a hill-side on pony-back, even with 
the chance of seeing a certain stalwart figure 
.standing in relief against the skyline. She and 
Yane were ancient acquaintances, and might have 
been familiar friends — ^to put it mildly — if in 
those days the colonel of the Princess's Own had 
had eyes or ears for the service of any but Mrs. 
Ellerslie. It was not in Laura Brancepeth to 
bear malice, much less to pine over any discom- 
fiture ; especially if, as in this case, she had 
never seriously addressed herself to the conquest. 
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Certainly, she had no need to go out into the 
highways and byways to recruit the ranks of her 
adherents. Nevertheless her black eyes flashed 
with pleasure when she heard, on her arriyal, 
who was expected hourly. Vereker was about 
the last person she had reckoned on meeting at 
Kenlis, at least so soon. Of one thing she felt 
sure — ^that Mark had invited him there, and was 
thoroughly safe in doing so; and further, that 
if Yane should show signs of better taste than 
heretofore, Blanche would not be likely to inter- 
fere with their innocent amusements. 

There was a good deal worth looking at within 
doors at Kenlis Castle; but before luncheon Laura 
Brancepeth had rambled through the whole of it 
alone, and had penetrated into more passages and 
recesses than Blanche herself had ever discovered. 
After luncheon, the two women loitered together 
through the gardens and wood-paths beyond, till 
they ensconced themselves at last in that tempt-^ 
ing nook by the loch-side whereof mention has 
before been made. 

** I declare it's the most perfect place I ever 
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saw/' La Beine said in her hearty, genuine waj. 
" This is only the second time I've been over the 
Border^ it is true ; but I don't ihink it could be 
matched in Scotland. Blanche, don't yon love it 
aheady ?" 

"Yes; it's quite charming," Blanche ans- 
wered, after a second's hesitation ; " and I like it, 
of course — ^who could help liking it ? But some- 
how I don't think it quite suits me, Queenie. 
Yon can't imagine how languid and depressed 
I've felt at times — pa^icularly when I'm alone. 
I've been a good deal alone since we came down. 
There were an infinity of things for Mark to look 
into all over the estJEite; and there's a terrible 
creature — a fiustor they call him — who won't be 
denied. Perhaps the air is rather too relax- 
mg." 

" Absurd;" the other retorted. " The air's 
simply fftuUless. It has given me a fabulons 
appetite already." 

Even, while she spoke a light breeze ruffled 
the bright water at their feet; and the veriest 
h}'pochondriac:mnst have acknowledged gratefully 
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the briny freshness it brought firom the open 
sea. 

'* Mark says jnst the same thing/' Mrs. Bam^ 
say answered with a slight sigh ; " and you are 
both right, Tm certain. I haven't an excuse for 
moping either, now you're come: indeed, I feel 
ever so much better since yesterday. We'll take 
their lunch out to the hUl to-morrow. There are 
plenty of available ponies, and you'll enjoy the 
scramble. I shouldn't wonder if the Irvings' 
drove over in time to go with us. They're our 
nearest neighbours — ^the only ones, indeed, that 
have given signs of their existence — quite a trou- 
vaiUe in such a wild country. The father looks 
like a statuette of white Dresden, and the daugh- 
ter — "Well, I won't describe her, Queenie ; but 
I think you mil be surprised." 

"0, I do hope they'll come," Lady Laura 
said eagerly. "Eancy lighting on a pair of 
Phoenixes so feir north ! It's a wonder that none 
of you mentioned tiie female bird, at all events^ 
sooner." 
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I had so many things to talk about, I sup^ 
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pose/' Mrs. Bamsay said, blnshing a little. 
'' It's dangerous to rest too mnch on first impress 
sions ; bnt I wish I was as snre of fine weather 
to-morrow, as I am of your being just as favour- 
ably impressed with the Drumour people as we 
were." 

Then they fell to talking of other matters, 
interesting to themselves, but of no moment to 
the world in general. 

The next day was one of those that Scotland 
occasionally produces, to confute the sulky South- 
rons who assert that '' there's no climate there, 
only d — d bad weather." The air was so clear, 
that with a good glass you might almost have 
counted the heather -sprays where they cut the 
sky-line. There was just breeze enough from the 
north-west to prevent sultriness and to help the 
setters, without any of the gusts or flaws that 
make the packs lie uneasily and carry them when 
once on the wing far out of bounds. There was 
firing enough to satisfy a glutton on both beats 
that morning ; and the luck or skill on either 
side was so nearly level, that.no man's appetite 
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'was spoiled either by self-upbraiding or envy of 
his fellow. Alsager halted for a second on the 
crest overlooking the hollow where Innch was al- 
ready preparing — ^the other party were half-way 
down the opposite brae. 

*rDrmnour is to the front, you see" (there 
had been speculation on this point the previous 
evening). " I wish we had a photographer here 
— ^with a painter's eye, of course, to throw in 
colour afterwards." 

In truth, the group beneath them was worth 
reproducing. The rich heather — crimson rather 
than purple just here — toned down, instead of 
contrasting with, the bright hues of the kirtles, 
peeping out below upper skirts kilted a la 
Lindsay. The soberer tints were supplied by the 
plaids on which the vf omen reclined, and the neu- 
tral gray of Captain Irving's shooting suit. He 
leant against a rock a little in the background, in 
precisely the attitude that a sculptor would have 
chosen as best adapted to display the points of 
his slight, graceful figure. 

The luncheon, of course^ was a success, for — 
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pntting the Irvings aeide, who evidently came 
determined to he pleased — everyhody had moxe or 
less sufficient reason for heiag in q)ecial good^ 
htnnour. To hegin with — seventy hrace of clean- 
Mlled hirds, with scarcely a cheeper amongst 
them, is a fair forenoon's work for men shooting 
for their own amusement, with no idea of news- 
paper renown or the pnffing of their moor. Mr; 
Brancepeth, having differed in opinion from the 
head-keeper as to the host way of beating the 
ground, had not only carried his point, hnt after- 
wards proved" himself to be thoroughly in the 
right, to the conviction^ if not satisfaction, even 
of the stubborn official. Lady Laura, after some 
sharp badinage at break&st, had" backed Alsager 
against Yane for a fair stake in gloves ; and was 
now rejoicing over having: landed her bet by tite 
Tery short head of a single bird*. Her champion 
to a certain extent went scares: in the triumph. 
AsT for Yereker; he was thinking how much j^Ba- 
santer it was to lose in this fashion than to win — 
even with the probability of being paid — at Yin- 
cennes or La Marche, and> how diflfesently sounded 
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Laara Brancepeth's healthy merriment, from a' 

■ 

certain hard, cruel, laugh that he hoped to hear 
ney^ again. 

The last two months had^Tn?ought a wonderfiiL 
change in him, outwardly no less than inwardly; 
Ai his worst he had never altogether lost his 
taste for the field-sports among which he had 
been bom and bred ; and he came back to them 
now with a keener zest than ever. His face 
would never look otherwise now than battered 
and worn ; but the haggard fierceness which had' 
deformed it was there no longer; and it was now 
quite possible to believe that those who had 
known him long ago had not overrated his per- 
sonal advantages.. In many rei^ects he had 
waxed wiser* of late, notably in. this one.. He 
could eat of Mark Bamsay's bread and salt with 
a dear conscience; for he coveted his wife no 
more. On that night at the Bouffcs there was 
worked a cure — sharp, complete,, and lasting. 
The ex-dragoon's code of morality was rather 
vague ; but he had his own notions concerning 
equity notwithstanding* He felt,, somdiow, that 
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the Bamsays had held out their hands to help him 
ehorewards^ when others would have passed by 
and left him wallowing in the slough ; and, since 
then, the idea of troubling their domestic peace 
had never once crossed his mind. He stood, 
quite firm, on the friendly footing now. When 
passion, such as his, is once slain outright, it 
passes the skill of sorcery itself to put life again 
into the evil dead. 

Blanche herself was perhaps in better spirits 
that morning than she had been since she 
lunched under the sandstone rocks of Fontaine- 
bleau. The keen, pure mountain air had pro- 
duced a tonic effect already, Also she felt some- 
what elated at haying accomplished a formidable 
feat successfully; for she was a timid horsewo- 
man, and, though she kept her tremors to herself, 
had seen great fear in the beginning of the as- 
cent. But misgiving lapsed gradually into im- 
plicit confidence in the sure-footed beast that 
bore her ; she began to think that it was not so 
absolutely necessary she should always stay mop- 
ing at home when her husband rode over the 
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hill ; and this in itseK was enough to make her 
happy. 

The special cause of Mark's contentment would 
not be so easy to define ; but that he was satis* 
fied with the general aspect of things was yery 
clear. From his welcome of the Irvings, you 
would scarcely have guessed that their acquaint- 
ance was but four days old. 

Altogether a cheerier repast is not often par- 
taken of; and an hour was nearly up before Mr. 
Brancepeth — ^who in his amusements never lost 
sight of a stem sense of duty — ^thought of looking 
at his watch meaningly. 

" Yes, you're quite right to call * Time,' " 
Bamsay said, answering the other's glance of 
appeal; "but it so happens that we needn't 
hurry. Cameron wants us to try a drive, you 
know. Some of the men are left back with the 
flags ; but it'll take him nearly half an hour to 
get his beaters in line. He has shown me where 
to post the guns ; it won't take us ten minutes to 
get there." 

•"How lucky!" Lady Laura cried; "it's the 
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yeiy thing I wanted to see. I'd rather look at a 
partridge-drive than a ' hot corner' any day ; and 
this must be twice as exciting. We sha'n't be 
in yonr way, Mr. Eamsay, if we sit where we are 
told aB stiU as mice. Henry wUl go baU for my 
good behaviour, I know." 

Mr. Brancepeth smiled sedately. 

** You couldn't be very mouse-like under any 
circumstances, I'm afraid, Laura ; but I've never 
yet seen you spoil sport." 

" You won't be the least in the way," Mark 
iuiflwered ; " indeed, to speak the truth, the drive 
was organised as much for your amusement a& 
for ours. It isn't a long pull either up to the 
stand ; though it's rather steep in places." 

" Beyond Punch's powers, I'm afraid," Blanche 
interrupted, '^and so beyond mine. I never 
intend to part company; I don't feel safe any- 
where on the hill, as yet, off his back. As for 
Queenie, she's a perfect Anne of Geierstein ; and 
I think Miss Irving is nearly as brave." 

"I've quite forgotten my mountaineering,'^ 
Alice said ; " but I'm not in the least tired,' and 
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I own I should like to see the drive ; yet it seems 
80 selfish to leave yon here alone. Perhaps you 
won't be abne though ; for^ as far as I can see^ 
papa looks too comfortable to move just yet." 

" Infinitely too comfortable, my child," Cap- 
tain Irving said serenely. ''I wouldn't climb a 
hundred feet higher to see a drive of golden 
eagles. I can^t promise to amuse Mrs. Bamsay ; 
but I promise to take all care of her till you re- 
turn: I suppose nothing more terrible than a 
hill-fox is likely to come near. us." 

The rest of the party set oflf, making for the 
head of the hollow. It was a steep and broken 
ascent, but nowhere an absolute escalade; and 
— ^with the exception of Mr. Biancepeth, who 
plodded onwards slowly and soberly, taking a line 
of his own — ^not one of the climbers was fairly out 
of breath when they reached a broad neck of 
table-land, with higher ground on either side, 
about the centre of which the guns were to be 
posted. There had been built across here a rude 
stone wall, about breast-high, with loopholes 
through which the birds could be marked some 
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sixty yards ahead. When the four men had 
aligned themselves under this at regular distances, 
they nearly covered the pass. Brancepeth and 
Yane had the midmost stands, and to the latter 
of these went La Beine Gaillarde. She was 
going double or quits of all her winnings on the 
event of this drive, and chose, she said, to see 
with her own eyes that the Colonel shot fair, 
without claiming other people's birds. The de- 
moiaelle seemed to be hesitating under whose pro- 
tection she should place herself, when Bamsay 
said — 

" Will you come to my stand, Miss Irving ? 
You won't see such good practice as if you were 
in Alsager's, for my hand is rather out for this 
work; but I suppose I'm morally responsible 
for your safety till I bring you back to your 
father." 

Judging from Alice's face, the arrangement 
seemed to her also the most natural one. 
Neither did Yere Alsager look a whit discon- 
tented, as he moved away to his post; indeed, 
he laughed a little, as he muttered to himself — 
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" Moral responsibility ! — That's rather a neat 
way of putting it. There's no story in those 
eyes, is there, Mark ? I wonder if you'll say as 
much to-morrow. It must have come sooner or 
later; but it's hard lines on the other — ^that it 
should come so soon — d — d hard !'^ 

And Vere bit oS the end of a cigar with 
vicious emphasis; but a minute later he was 
smoking tranquilly, and listening with all his 
ears for the first " Mark over." 

" You needn't be a mouse just yet," Bamsay 
said, as his companion seated herself on a broad 
flat stone; "the beaters can hardly have got round. 
And this is your first experience of grouse-driving, 
I believe ?" 

"My first of any kind of shooting. I've 
never yet been close to a gun when it was fired : 
so if I start you must not be too scandalised. 
I'll promise not to scream." 

"No, you won't scream," he said. "I fancy 
your nerves don't often fail you. It'll be rather 
deafening at first, I'm afraid ; but you'll soon get 
steady under fire." 

VOL. n. H 
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"One soon gets used to most things," she 
said with an odd sort of smile. And then there 
was silence ; for a shout, barely audible, gave 
warning that the drive had begun. 

A few seconds later, even Alice's inexperienced 
ears caught a whirr and whistle of wings. 

" They're coming our line," Mark whispered, 
peering through his loophole. "Shall I shoot 
this time ?" 

Her eyes flashed eagerly. 

"Shoot? Of course! How can you ask 
me?" 

Eleyen grouse came sailing low oyer the neck, 
right before the wind, scarcely swaying their 
pinions, though they were at top speed. When 
they were within fifty yards or so, Mark showed 
his head and shoulders oyer the wall. The waxy 
old cock who led the pack, haying no time to 
swerye, towered upwards with a startled cry; 
but the best part of an ounce of No. 5 breasted 
him as he rose, and he left his life in the air, 
though the impetus of flight carried him within 
a fathom of the wall. Mark was equally lucky 
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with his second barrel — an easy cross-shot to 
the left. 

"A good beginning," he said, smiling — ^not 
so much at his own success as at his companion's 
satisfaction, for Alice &irly clapped her hands in 
triumph — " and you nerer even started, I do be- 
Keve." 

" No ; I — ^I forgot to be frightened," she said 
half-{)enit6nt]y. 

"Well, mind yon don't remember it next' 
time. There ore more coming ; but to the 
centre guns. Ah! I think Lady Laura is not 
quite so mouse-like as — ^you are. I've no doubt 
she's accountable far Vane's only getting one 
barrel in, and that when they had passed 
him." 

For some moments afterwards, and indeed 
till the beaters came up, the firing was so 
sharp all along the line that there was no 
leisure for talking. Out of twenty-six grouse 
gathered there and then, besides three more 
stone dead just below the brow, Alsager — as^ 
Bamsay had predicted — claimed the largest 
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share. So La Beine landed her paroli, though 
Vane submitted with a laughing protest. 

" I do admire your idea of * seeing fair,' Lady 
Laura. How on earth do you expect a man to 
shoot, when someone always offers to back the 
bird just as he's covering it? It's much more 
nervous work than standing opposite the pigeon- 
traps with the Bing behind you." 

" You're very ungrateful," she retorted ; "you 
ought to thank me for furnishing you with ex- 
cuses for all those misses. Pearl-grays, six and 
three-quarters, mind ; and I have a weakness for 
Melnotte." 

"Well, I suppose I'd better pay and look 
pleasant," the Colonel said resignedly. " I only 
hope I shall live to see them worn out; but I 
decline to plunge any more." 

Then they descended again into the hollow, 
where Mrs. Bamsay and Irving were reclining 
contentedly; and the non-shooting members of 
the luncheon-party started off homewards. Mark 
looked after them rather wistfully. If he had 
followed his own inclination, he certainly would 
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have struck work there and then ; but he had a 
certain conscience in these matters, and felt 
himself bound to see Mr. Brancepeth through 
the day. That methodical person had a great 
horror of any alteration in the programme ; and 
would have considered himself more than shab- 
bily treated, if he had been left to finish their 
appointed beat alone. 

"What do you think of them, Queenie?" 
Mrs. Bamsay asked, as the two women came 
downstairs together after changing their walking- 
dress. " Are they not quite as clever and agree? 
able as you expected ?" 

"Bather more so," the other replied; "but 
I'm not quite so wrapped up in them as you all 
seem to be. I don't know how it is, but I can't 
look at either of them without thinking of the old 
Scotch proverb, * Fair and false.' There's too much 
gloss about the father quite to please me ; and the 
daughter — ^handsome as a picture, I admit — is 
rather too much like one's idea of Cleopatra." 

" Don't be cynical," Blanche interrupted; " it 
isn't like you. I daresay they are just as honest 
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as humdnuu people^ thongh they have much 
more to say for themselves. I was quite sorry 
idien you all came back this afkemoon. You 
haye no idea how amusing Captain Irving can 
he when he chooses." 

" Well, you*d better go on with the flirtation/* 
La Eeine rejoined ; '^ meanwhile I'll submit to 
be fascinated by the Signorina." 

Fascinated Lady Laura was not ; but, before 
dressing-time came, she accused herself more than 
once of lack of charity in her first impressions of 
Alice Irving. 

It was in tke evening, however, that Dm- 
mour achieved its crowning success. All the 
Kenlis party were more or less musically inclined ; 
though perhaps only Alsager was thoroughly able 
to appreciate the vocal powers of the father and 
daughter. One duet, especially, roused Mr. Brance- 
peth himself into something like enthusiasm. 
l!he great drawing-room was a tiying place for 
singing; but their voices, single or blended, 
seemed to fill it without an efibrt or the straining 

of a note ; and a marvellous softness, pervaded 
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the ricli volume of sound. Lady Laura and 
Vane were as yehement in their admiration as 
Blanche herseK could desire ; and Alsager — ^him- 
self no mean performer^ and quite aware of the 
fact — did homage, in his own fashion, to superior 
talent ; for, though he never left the piano after 
the Lrings came to it, he could not himself be 
prevailed upon to utter a note. During all ths 
singing, Mark sate a little apart, shading his face 
with his hand ; and, when it was over, paid his 
acknowledgments in courteous commonplaces. 
But their glances met for two seconds — ^no more 
— as he wished Alice good-night ; and the lady's 
rest was broken by no misgivings as to the com- 
pleteness of her triumph. She had been com- 
plimented on her voice, ere now, by those whose 
&vourable verdict carried with it fame: but 
Bamsay's look flattered her as she had never been 
flattered before. 

There are vanities and vanities, you see. 
Even in her failings, Alice might have boasted — 
without any special cause for thankfuhiess— that 
she was not as other women. 
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The smoking-room held four that night ; for 
Mr. Brancepeth, living by rule, seldom allowed 
his feet to stray into such unhallowed places. 
As for Captain Irving — ^he "never touched to- 
bacco," he said; *'but, keeping regularly late 
hours, did not choose to risk his night's rest by 
seeking it too early." Before long the conversa- 
tion turned upon play, apropos of some recent Pa- 
risian scandal. 

" I've given up heavy wagering," Irving said ; 
*'or rather, it's given me up. But, I own, I've 
missed my piquet dreadfuUy since I've settled 
down here. I could have taught Alice, for she's 
quick enough to learn anything ; but I'm too old 
to play for love. I don't think I should ever 
have left Darmstadt if Bernsdorff hadn't died. 
You never knew him, I daresay. He had a per- 
fect passion for the game ; and he won two hun- 
dred points of me — we played the Kussian rules 
— ^within twenty-four hours of his end. He was 
the Grand Duke's favourite chamberlain, and a 
great loss to society in every way ; but I doubt if 
anyone regretted him as much as I did. I've 
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never slept 'on both ears* since. I should be 
quite happy at Drumour if I had my parti.'' 

"Then I hope you'll be tempted to come 
oftener to Kenlis," Mark answered, ringing the 
bell at his elbow; "you'll always find it here; and 
the least we can do is to try to amuse you, after 
the treat you gave us this evening. It's my 
favourite game, and I used to fancy myself at it : 
I've no doubt you'll take the conceit out of me." 

To Alsager, the change on Irving's face was 
quite a study; and Vane too — not near so keen 
a physiognomist — remarked on it afterwards. 
Listless langour had given place to hungry eager- 
ness ; yet, to do the man justice, it was not the 
eagerness of greed, but rather that of the 
thoroughpaced gambler, to whom losing at play 
is the secpnd pleasure in life. Not less strange 
was it to mark how, by mere force of habit, while 
the cards were being dealt, his face settled down 
again into statuesque calmness — only the eyes 
glittered still. 

The match, to all outward appearances, was 
so even as would have interested both, if they had 
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been playing for stampB instead of sovereigns. It 
was only a ran of lack jnst at last, that brought 
off Mark the winner of the odd game. 

^* I'm not a Crcasus/' Captain Irving observed, 
as he opened his parse ; '* bnt I shoold not grudge 
losing that, every night for a week to come. Ton 
play, I think, a shade better than Bemsdorff." 

The other shook his head. 

" I doubt if I could quite hold my own in the 
long-run; though I do think, between us, it's 
very much a question of cards." 

"I hope he will sleep well," Mark observed, 
as the door closed behind Captain Irving. '^That 
estimable person has ministered more to my 
amusement to-night than anyone has done for 
years past ; I'm rather tired, though. What do 
you say to a regular driving day to-morsow ? The 
women would like it." 

''Two of them would, no doubt," Alsageir 
answered, " and I daresay Mrs* Bamsay wouldn't 
mind. So the ' moral responsibility' wasn't too 
much for you to-day, Mark ? I'm glad of that. 
Considering how short a time you've been head 
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of a household, you take pretty kindly to your 
burdens. What an organ she has, though! I 
^uite forget to look at the woman, in listening to 
the voice." 

"Ah! you're a fanatico^^ Mark said, not 
noticing the thrust at himself; "that makes all 
the difference. Good-night, and musical dreams." 



CHAPTER VI. 

The women certainly did like it, when the pro- 
gramme for the day was propounded at breakfast. 
The ground to be driven lay nearly opposite the 
castle, on the other side of the loch, and it was 
easily to be reached by the help of the ponies sent 
round to await them on the farther shore. Never- 
theless, Captain Irving elected to stay at home, 
declaring himself not equal even to that exertion. 
He had rather better health than the majority of 
his compeers ; but his maladif appearance was 
always a convenient excuse for laziness. The 
weather was perfect again ; and, before noon, the 
guns, with the fair spirits, their ministers, 
were duly posted under stands built up of turf 
and heather. Two of the pairs were the same 
as yesterday: Mrs. Bamsay was under Alsager's 
charge. 
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"It rather went against my conscience to 
leave your father at home alone," Mark observed 
to his companion as he made a seat for her on a 
folded plaid ; " particularly after his good-nature 
last night. It's not often you find a man of 
his age so willing to exert himself for other 
people's pleasure. It was so perfectly evident, 
too, that there was no vanity about it." 

"No, papa isn't vain," Alice assented. Con- 
sidering his habitual courtesy, it was odd that 
Mark still so persisted in ignoring her share in the 
performance, and odder still that the omission did 
not seem to disappoint her in the least. "And 
he's generally very good-natured, though rather 
inclined to be capricious. I have known him 
refuse to sing a note, when most persons would 
have been glad of the occasion for display, and 
where requests passed for commands. He was 
disinterested, too, last night, for he could scarcely 
have reckoned on his reward so soon. I never 
asked him a question, I assure you ; but I guessed 
by his face this morning that he had his piquet 
before going to bed. Was I wrong ?" 
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Perfectly right. And perhaps you guessed^ 
too^ that he left off a good mnner ?" 

" No ; my gifts don't go so far. I have asked 
the qnestion of his face often ; and it has very 
seldom answered me. I am afraid he would not 
be less grateful to yon — or whoever it was that 
made np his partie — ^if he got up a loser. It was 
you, I feel certain.*' 

'^ Bight again/' Mark answered; "but ^hy 
do you say afraid ? I rather admire the grand 
seignewr way of accepting bad luck, you know." 

She smiled very sadly, and her head drooped 
a little. 

** I have good reason to say * afraid.' We are 
too poor to play the grand seigneur, either at home 
or abroad. Fm not a bit ashamed of speaking 
frankly to you, Mr. Bamsay, though I suppose I 
ought to be. I have no idea what stakes you 
were playing for last night — ^nominal ones, I dare- 
say. It always begins so." 

Her head drooped lower and lower. 

"I don't ask you not to tempt him to play 
deep — ^I'm sure you wouldn't do that — ^but I do 
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beseech you — 0, so earnestly ! — not to be tempted 
yourself. Can you promise me this ? You can't 
imagine what a rest it is to Ue down at night not 
in fear and trembling; and I did hope for that 
rest here.** 

"I would promise a much harder thing," 
Msxk answered, bending over her. ** We only 
played for sovereigns last night: the stakes 
shall not be increased if I can help it ; and I can 
help it, I feel sure. I always used to avoid high 
play under my own roof, even in the old days; 
and Captain Irving can't have much worse gam* 
bling sins to answer for than I, though he may 
have more." 

Her face as she lifted it was grave still, though 
not sad. 

*' There are very, very few like him. I would 
almost as soon — don't ask me why — that he 
should lose as win heavily. Gambling runs in 
the blood, like any other madness, I suppose; 
it runs in ours assuredly. If it had not been for 
the law of entail, Drumour would have passed 
away from us long,, long ago. Did you ever read. 
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or hear of, that horrible story of a man setting 
his wife's honour on a cast when he had no other 
stake left, and losing — and paying? Duncan 
Irving did all this when he was in exile in Hol- 
land with Charles IE., and added a double murder 

to the shame. The direct line ends with us ; for 

> 

my father has no child living but me : so perhaps 
the curse vrill be abated. Let us drop the sub- 
ject, please. I'm so glad I had courage to speak 
out; I shall feel quite safe now both at Eenlis 
and Drumour." 

" Yes, you are quite safe vrith 7ne," Mark said 
very quietly; nevertheless there was something 
in his look that brought the colour out brightly 
on Alice's cheek, and sent her eyes earthwards 
again. 

Neither, so long as converse was permissible, 
was there silence in the other stands, save in that 
one where Mr. Brancepeth sate vrith his loader — 
he still stuck to his favourite Purdeys — a satur- 
nine Scot, whose garrulity was limited to " Mark 
right," " Mark left ;" or a gruff " Gude wark," 
after a peculiarly creditable shot. 
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La Beine Gaillarde and her cavalier were in 
great amity this morning, and were talking of 
old Marlshire times quite confidentially. 

" What an utter fool I made of myself," the 
Colonel confessed with great frankness; ''and 
what a nice example I set my youngsters! It 
must have been great fun for you all to watch me, 
though. Do you remember the meet at Pinker- 
ton Wood ?" 

"I should think I did remember it. You 
quite spoiled our hunting that day — ^Blanche's, I 
mean, and mine — ^with the fright you gave us. I 
have never looked at the Swarle since without a 
sort of shiver. What became of The Plunger, by 
the bye ?" 

"He went up to TattersalPs with the rest," 
Vane answered ; " and I got a plaintive note soon 
afterwards from the man who bought him, asking 
me how he was to ride him. Cool that, wasn't 
it? I wrote back that the brute only wanted 
humouring ; but I didn't give my horses charac- 
ters for anything but soundness. So she was 
frightened a little ? I shouldn't have thought it 

VOL. n. I 
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likely. Well, I bear no malice, God kaows, to 
her, or her huslmnd either. Perhaps it was for 
the best, after all. If she had said *Yes' in- 
stead of ' No,' I should never have suited her as 
he seems to do. They are perfectly happy ; don't 
you think so ?" 

"Wonderfully happy, if it only lasts/' she 
answered rather gravely. ** So you actually did 
propose? I always guessed as much, though I 
never could make that little wretch own it. It's 
pleasant to be able to talk over old times comfort- 
ably : but we mustn't chatter any more. If you 
don't shoot quite up to the mark, it won't be any 
fault of mine ; my sympathies are against the 
birds to-day." 

For the first time since his arrival Alsager 
found himself alone with his hostess. He was 
rather glad of the opportunity of improving their 
acquaintance; for his first liking for Blanche 
had much strengthened of late, and he fancied 
that the favourable impression was to a certain 
extent mutual. 

" Wouldn't that make a good sketch ?" Vera 
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observed, after they liad duly complimented the 
weather. 

He pointed to a ravine on their right, widening 
into a glen as it trended down to the loch, so that 
a broad strip of clear water filled up the back- 
ground. 

'* I was just thinking so," she returned ; " but 
I can only admire points of view, unluckily. It's 
very different with you, Mr. Alsager. I'm »ure 
you have not left your paints and bm&hes behind 
you in the South." 

" They would be of little use here. I, too, 
can only admire still life. I never could accom* 
pKsh a landscape worth the framing, and I can't 
afford to spoil canvas. I can manage a recog- 
nisable portrait now and then; for I've a sort of 
knack of catching expressionis that please me, 
though I may fail in bringing out the features. 
Do you know, Mrs. Ramsay, I thought of asking 
you to indulge me with a eittiug on the 'first 
hopelessly bad day? The rain-gauge will c(Mna 
to its level before long, depend upon it." 

" I'm very much flattered, of course," Blanche 
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answered; "but it would be rather a waste of 
talent whilst such a much better model is avail- 
able." 

Alsager smiled, as he followed her glance till 
it rested on a figure in the extreme left-hand 
stand. 

" You're quite right ; it is a superb modd for 
a master du genre. Boulanger, for instance, 
would go leagues to paint her. But I'm not a 
master — only a mild amateur, with more than my 
share of professional whims. I said, if you re- 
member, that I could sometimes catch expres- 
sions that please me. I'm not quite sure that 
Miss Irving's comes into that category." 

The wonder in her face was not affected. 

" What can you find to cavil at ? I was quite 
struck by the sweetness of her expression the first 
time we saw her ; and it is a beauty that grows 
on you." 

"Very sweet," he said, still smiling, "and 
perhaps a little — ever so little — subtle. At any 
rate, it's beyond me. I could listen to her — or, 
better still, to her and her father — for hours with 
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my eyes shut; and it would be ungrateful to 
caricature her. So, if you don't condescend to 
sit to me, my brushes will lie idle — no great loss, 
either, to the world in general." 

Much of the coquettish leaven that had made 
Blanche Ellerslie so dangerous lingered still in 
Blanche Ramsay. She was pleased by the pre- 
ference assuredly, and showed this ; but the next 
minute her glance reverted somewhat wistfully to 
that group on the left. 

" Artists are not to be contradicted," she said; 
" so I suppose you must have your way; but I 
think that even Mark would pity your taste. He 
must admire her, I'm certain, though he's never 
fairly owned it yet." 

It was a question, though not a direct one, 
and so Vere interpreted it. For a little while he 
doubted within himself whether those words were 
spoken in simplicity, or with a purpose of en- 
trapping him. Taking the charitable view, at 
last, he answered quite frankly : 

" Yes, I fancy he must admire her ; though I 
only speak by conjecture. Mark is not expansive 
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at any time; and on the present occasion I haven't 
detected even a spark of enthusiasm. He called 
me a fanatic only last night for speaking of Miss 
Irving's voice — ^well, not a bit more highly than it 
deserved." 

There was a long pause. Then Blanche said 
softly: 

"You are such a very, very old friend of 
Mark's, Mr. Alsager, that I can hardly realise 
you and I were strangers six months ago. That 
is why I am going to ask you something that you 
need not answer unless you Kke. Do you think I 
make him really — ^thoroughly — ^happy ?" 

Yere Ms&ger had little charity for his kind to 
spare ; but if, without power to help or warn, he 
had been forced to watch the hungry sea swallow- 
ing up, inch by inch, the rock on which a fair 
woman lay sleeping, it is likely that he would 
have been affected by some such thrill of compas- 
sion as he felt then, looking down on Blanche 
Bamsay. Nevertheless, he answered as cheer- 
fully as if he saw no peril in the fiiture. 

''Our oldest friends don't cany windows in 
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their breasts; but, speaking according to my 
own lights I think you may feel quite at ease on 
that point. Yon. have read that old story of Poly- 
crates' ring? Well, I actually suggested some 
such set-off against good luck to Mark not a week 
ago, and his chief objection to it was^ if I remem- 
ber right, that there was nothing he should miss 
sufficiently, except — ^his wife." 

A bright glow of pleasure possessed her face 
for a second or two. Then it grew pensive again, 
as she repeated under her breath, 

" Not a week ago !" 

Much to Vere's relief, **Mark over!" came 
down the wind just then, and stopped the con*. 
vfirse for the present. 

To chronicle the sport at length, if it did not 
savour of vain repetition,, would be pains thrown 
away. To such as have approved them the 
sketch would seem colourless and faint ; to such 
as know them not, no word-painting would 
worthily set forth the various delights — never 
quite, though so nearly the same — of a clear 
August day so spent in Wildernesse. The 
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patient upward climb through glen and come, 
till the last brae is breasted and the posts at- 
tained — the rest just long enough to steady the 
nerves again amidst great peace, which is not 
stillness; for there is never stillness on the moor- 
land while curlew and plover are awake, or the 
western breeze is stirring — the tingle of the pulse 
at the first whirr of coming wings — the self- 
approval when each shot is followed by a dull 
thud, and through the smoke of the second barrel 
you look for the crumpled heap of feathers that 
was a brave grouse-cock a second ago — the com- 
paring of notes after the drive is done, when our 
elaborate defence of that palpable miss finds no 
favour with a jury of our compeers, who will never 
allow that sun or cloud could possibly have inter- 
fered in any aim but their own — the nooning, 
in the shadow of a *' brindled rock" within reach 
of the hill-spring that, where it soaks through the 
moss, makes russet emerald — the conquest over 
a wolfish appetite and intense thirst, achieved 
with a view to straight powder thereafter — then 
the leisurely walk or ride that brings us home 
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again ; when the last pipe is flavoured by a com- 
fortable consciousness of having done to death a 
certain number of one's fellow-creatures, in the 
merciful fashion that leaves few halt or maimed. 
Looking back on such a day in after-time, from 
the midst of work or worry, are you not prone to 

murmur 

« 

Quando uUum inveniem parem? 

It is sufficient to say that the drive was voted 
the completest success by everyone concerned 
therein, either as actor or spectator ; and that the 
whole party returned in great spirit to the castle, 
where they found the Solitary in a state of tran- 
quil beatitude. 

" I'm ashamed to say how much I've enjoyed 
myself," he said. " I like poking about old places 
above all things, and I haven't exhausted Kenlis 
yet.'* 

Perhaps it was on this account that Irving 
needed so little pressing to prolong his visit. 
After dinner they had music, of course, of a more 
desultory kind than on the evening before; and 
there was a good deal of confidential chat — people 
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pairing off;, much as they had done on the hill- 
side.. Excitement and unwonted exercise acting 
on a delicate frame may fairly account for fatigue; 
but, with all this given in, Blanche wondered, as 
she laid her head on her pillow that night, why 
she felt so very, very weary. 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

Quite half a century back Mervyne was a seaport 
of high credit and renown; month by month and 
year by year forging gradually ahead of her rivals 
in the colonial trade, and taking the wind out of 
their sails. Her merchants even then were noted 
for bold enterprise ; albeit rash adventurers were 
the exception rather than the rule, and gambling 
in stocks was no more in vogue there than French 
hazard. 

In those days there dwelt there a certain hard- 
working lawyer — James Welsted by name — ^with 
sufficient ability to keep together, without greatly 
adding to, the modest connection he had inhe- 
rited from his father. His opinion carried some 
weight with it, even in matters not strictly pro- 
fessional ; chiefly because, if he erred, it was sure 
to be on iihe side of caution. In truth, if he had 
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sometimes put the drag on wheels rolling to ruin, 
he had quite as often hindered rapid advance to 
fortune. Such being the nature of the man, it 
may be supposed that no little wonder prevailed 
in Mervyne when it was noised abroad that James 
Welsted had invested all his savings — more than 
this, all the cash he could raise on credit — in the 
purchase of certain waste-lands lying along the 
farther shore of the estuary of the Mere. 

A drearier -looking estate could scarcely be 
imagined. The hungriest of cattle turned away 
from the rank, sour pasturage, and from the 
brackish pools. A feeble attempt had been made 
at establishing a rabbit-warren; but even the 
hardy coney declined to colonise the wind-swept 
hillocks, with naught sweeter than bent-grass to 
satisfy his cravings. One or two small specu- 
lators had tried their hands at draining ; but, go 
as deep as they would, the ooze would soak 
through and poison the crop before it could 
sprout. The wiseacres shook their heads as they 
asked each other what James Welsted could pos- 
sibly expect to make of his purchase. It was 
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useless asking him that question; for he could 
keep his own counsel not less religiously than 
that of his clients. Some of his intimates ex- 
pressed their misgivings aloud, whilst others ban- 
tered him on his proprietary ambition ; but the 
lawyer listened both to ridicule and warning with 
the same saturnine smile. Three years later he 
was, in outward appearance, the least astonished 
person in all Mervyne, when it was discovered 
that every perch of those dreary marishes was 
worth more than the richest meadow acre that 
ever was mown ; inasmuch as the site was ab- 
solutely necessary for the promotion of a gigantic 
dock scheme, just then set afoot by a powerful 
company, with the direct sanction of government. 
The drainage difficulties, which had exhausted 
the patience and the purses of the puny capi- 
talists who had hitherto tried experiments here, 
were mere child's-play to the engineers who had 
already laid athwart Ghat Moss a safe pathway for 
the "resonant steam -eagles." The water was 
soon taught to observe order and method in its 
goings-out and comings-in ; the faithless friable 
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soil was shovelled aside or crushed into consist- 
ency by the mere weight of stone. And so the 
great work went grandly on, whilst the Mervynites 
rubbed their eyes, scarcely belieying in the won- 
ders wrought over against them ; much as the 
idlers may have done when the morning sun 
shone on the palace built for Aladdin by the cun- 
ning architects of Jinnistan. 

The wealth that thus flowed into the lawyer's 
coffers, if not absolutely colossal — he drove no 
usurious bargain with the dock company — ^was 
large enough to make him at once a man of 
mark; for the days of fabulous speculation were 
not as yet ; and seldom, even on the Stock Ex- 
change, were there attempts to emulate the cowp 
which, after Waterloo was won, made Bothschild's 
name scarce less famous than the Iron Duke's. 
At any rate, James Welsted was so content with 
his gains that he never strove to augment them. 
Men, who had been used to pass him by as an 
honest humdrum plodder, bowed themselves now 
before his shrewd foresight; and besought biTn to 
oast upon their enterprises the light of his eoim- 
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tenance. Without the shadow of risk, he might 
Jiave made tens of thousands by simply trafficking 
<m his name. But at none of those baits, how* 
^yer tempting, did he ever so mueh as nibble; 
and so what was added to liis pile was only the 
superfluity of income which remained oTer at 
each year's end. Sooth to say, these savings 
rolled up apace: James Welsted was none of 
those who become spendthrifts after their beards 
are gray, and the woman he married somewhat 
late in life had much the same homely tastes as 
her husband. He gave up his profession at once — - 
for he loved not labour for labour's sake — ^and, after 
due circumspection, once more invested large mo* 
neys in land. 

Kineton was a fine place, certainly; but not 
large enough to carry with it much territorial in- 
fluence, and therefore, perhaps, the better suited 
to James Welsted's requirements. Though he 
was neighbourly enough in all essential ways, 
he never sought to take rank amongst the county 
magnates — ^as he might easily have done, without 
fear of discouragement on their part — and stood 
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scrupulously aloof from politics. After he had 
dwelt there a dozen years or more, his wife 
died; and thenceforth his habits were completely 
changed. He was one of those plain, practical 
people who never gain credit for deep feelings; 
but who, nevertheless, recover more slowly from 
a home -blow than many sentimentalists who 
establish a claim on our sympathy by dint of 
parading their mourning -weeds. A stranger, 
walking by the widower's side as he followed the 
coffin up the aisle, would scarcely have guessed at 
the love which had bound those two together. 
The haggardness of his countenance might have 
been set down to long watching, quite as much as 
to grief; and there were no tears in his heavy, 
downcast eyes. But he never lifted his head or 
fooked the world fairly in the face again. His 
only child was scarcely fourteen, so there was no 
absolute reason to drag him into society. 

Before four years were passed James Welsted 
had done with his duties towards his neighbour, 
and had written up his account with God. Be- 
sides sorrow for his dead wife, the old man's 
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latter days were troubled with misgivings as to 
the future of his orphan heiress. Of all the texts 
in Scripture — and he was a simple, conscientious, 
if not a very earnest. Christian — ^there were none 
that carried more thorough conviction to his mind 
than those which touched on the snares encom- 
passing the possessors of great riches. Never- 
theless, it must be owned that it was for hi» 
child's worldly welfare he was chiefly concerned* 
Fond as he was of her — ^proud, too, in a certain 
fashion — he did not invest his daughter with 
fictitious personal or mental attractions. He 
acknowledged to himself, that the suitor who 
should seek Mary Welsted without a single mer- 
cenary motive was not likely to be found, Hi» 
long legal experience had taught him to estimate, 
pretty accurately, the chances of happiness where, 
on one side at least, the marriage contract is 
signed in a purely commercial spirit. However, 
such of these misgivings as he kept not entirely 
to himself were confided only to the trusty friend 
whom he appointed Mary's chief guardian; and 
there were found in his will few harder conditions 
TOL. n. K 
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than he must needs have insisted on had he lived 
to dispose of her hand. And so — having to the' 
besir of his .ability made his provisions, and set 
his hpnse in order — ^honest James Welsted. went 
contented to his rest.. 

Is there any older simile than that one whieh 
symbolises man's strength and woman's weakness 
by the alliance of the ehn and' the vine ? Per- 
<chanee, years and years before the battered hnlL- 
«caiTying JEiieas driftied landwards under the 
lapygian Cape, singers dallied with the conceit^ 
rand maid^s smiled asaent, nestling closer to the 
side of their Pelasgian lovers. Every age sinoe 
then must have furnished' millions of instances; 
where a conversion of terms- would have brought 
u&r nearer to the truth. But they have become so 
multiplied of late, that even the aqurants to the 
honours of the Eisteddfodd would scarcely ven- 
ture on the comparison. Putting aside the pra- 
fessional advocates of woman's rights — simply 
because they represent "womanhood no more than 
the Leaguers represent Liberalism— female eman^ 
cipation has spread so far already, that it seems to 
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me tBe best thing tto can- db, in presence- of ^ttieae 
wise virgins and matrons, is to stand aride— -prof- 
faring neither counsel nor championship till they 
are absolutely required of u», and hopingthat the 
Lemnian revolution may not repeat itself just yet. 
A fitter repre^ntativB of the Independent 
party than Mary Welsted could scarcely have 
been found. As the helpmeet of an ambitious 
business-man, she would have been thoroughly in 
her right pliaee ; and would have turned out j not 
only a more useful, but a more agreeable, member 
of society. As it was, her obstinate energy had 
nothing substantial to work upon ; and, Stom mere 
lack of outlet, fermented sometimes angrily. Her 
faults did not spring from badness of heart, or 
even from any peculiar infirmity of temper, ^e 
was large-handed in her charities, and spent the 
money of which, long befbre she came to years of 
discretion, she had unlimited command, liberally 
enough ; though, even at that early agej she 
had very just notions of the value of ar pound, 
sterling. She bore herself a little imperiously 
sometimes, but never tyrannically, towards her 
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dependents^ and had fewer caprices than most 
spoiled children. Nevertheless, it would have 
been as gross flattery to call Mary Welsted 
amiable, as it would have been to call her beau- 
tiful. 

She herself was quite conscious of this — 
painfully conscious, too. Even strong-minded 
women, until their moral training is perfected, 
are not always exempt from personal vanity ; and 
it is often the last weakness that they vanquish. 

From the time that she could distinguish 
good from evil, Mary Welsted had seldom looked 
into her mirror without discontent and envy ; and 
as she passed from childhood, this feeling was 
rather embittered than softened. The large 
clumsy figure, that no device of millinery could 
refine ; the high, coarse complexion, that no com- 
bination of colours could tone down ; the pale 
dull eyes that never brightened, even in anger — 
the wealth, that would have enabled her to fill a 
gaUery mth masterpieces of modem and ancient 
art, could not alter one of these defects. She had 
Jier fair share of natural abilities ; but none of the 
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rare talent that often more than supplies the lack 
of surface beauty. And so it came to pass, 
though neither confessed it to the other, that 
both father and daughter asked of themselves the 
same dreary question, "is it likely that any man 
will come wooing here in truth and honour ?" and 
got &om their hearts the same dreary answer. 

But as she could not fret herself thin, Mary 
Welsted was much too sensible a girl to fret her- 
self to death over any dispensation of Providence. 
She had a capital constitution, and a keen appre- 
ciation of the good things of this Hfe, When the 
year of mourning for her father had expired— and 
very sincere mourning it was — she went forth 
into the world with a firm determination to make 
the best of it. Her chief guardian was a wise 
and prudent elder, able and willing to take excel- 
lent care of his ward's temporal concerns, but 
utterly imfitted to escort her in society. Indeed, 
his name, so honoured on 'Change, was scarcely 
known west of The Bar. 

Lady Mandrake was the Welsteds' nearest 
county neighbour* She was a dame of stainless 
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jrepute^ and had married off both iier A^m daugh- 
ters creditably. So to.her care the orphan.heiress 
Tms committed^ and she xeadily jondertook the 
charge. 

There is not .mhch perhaps of the ancient 
Soman abont the modem fortune-hunter; but 
Tespasian himself could not be more philoso- 
,phica]ly indifferent as to the source of the golden 
stream wherein he would slake his thirst. How- 
ever, this particular Pactolus might have been 

'^trafied to its fountain-head, without aught being 
discovered to offend the most squeamish nostrils. 
Even 'in point of birth there was not much to 
quarrel with: Miss Welsted's father, and grand- 
&iher to boot, were " esquires by act of parlia- 
ment;" and her mother sprung, to say the least 
of it, from the kaute bourgeoisie. So at the 
advent of the new heiress, there was such a stir 
amongst the aspirants and their patronesses, as 
might have been seen in old times on Amsterdam 
quays when some stately aa^osy dropped anchor, 

' Tiailing from Indian waters. Men who, in the 
days when Lady Mandrake had-daughters on hand. 
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had Toted her evenings slow, and only lounged .in 
there for a tew minutes, as an act of penance or 
dut;, took pains to make their inYitati9ns sum, 
and never by any chance were engaged elsewhere. 
The dame herself was much too shrewd and 
worldly-wke not to be sensible of the difference.; 
but it chafed her .not .a whit. Her own brood 
were comfortab^ settled in their well -feathered 
.nests/ and she bore no malice to the stranger for 
.weari]]^ imore gorgeous plumage. She estimated 
the importanjee of iier position aright, and. made 
good use of it, you may be sure : there is always 
a certain satis!actix)n in being eourted, be the 
proxy ever so palpable. 

In the course of her first season Miss Welsted 
was xsredited with ihree distinct offers, one of 
which seemed perfectly xmexeeptionable : all three 
were declined quite as decisively as was consistent 
with' courtesy. There was a good deal of republi- 
<3anism in this young peison's composition ; and 
lor aristocrats, as a clas^, she had small venera- 
tion or liking, though, socially speaking, she found 
them easier to get on with .than the scions of 
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the plutocracy. But a partner for a cotillon, and 
a partner for life, are two very different things. 
She had no mind to enter a great family, where 
she might expect such a welcome as a poor, proud 
German princeling might accord to some potent 
Hebrew financier. She did not fancy that the 
faults of her figure and face could be amended by 
the wearing of a coronet or peeress' robes ; and 
she thought there were better investments than 
contingent reversions ever so briUiant and proxi- 
mate. If it must needs be a question of barter, 
she was resolved at least to have her money's 
worth in the ample fulfilment of her own fancy. 
Moreover, by receiving nothing while she be- 
stowed all, she had at least a chance of securing 
gratitude, even if she faUed in winning love. 

Lady Mandrake — a stanch Conservative in all 
her ways — ^had little sympathy with such Badical 
notions; but, even if she had not been content 
to prolong her own pleasant responsibility, she 
was too discreet to urge her charge into matri- 
mony generally, much less to compromise herself 
by advocating any special suitor's claims. Yet 
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dark and overcast waxed the brow of the angust 
matron when, early in their second season, she 
discovered that her heiress was no longer fancy- 
free, and guessed where the preference had fallen* 

Miss Welsted was intensely fond of vocal 
music ; and amongst her physical defects a weak, 
intractable organ was the one she regretted most. 
Just before leaving town in the previous summer, 
she heard Horace Kendall's voice for the first time. 
It seemed to her that she had never listened to 
its equal. Many others sang that night — he, not 
again : but Mary Welsted went home with certain 
cadences floating in her ears which haunted them 
long and often afterwards — cadences of that won- 
derful love-song, all the more passionate because 
there mingle in it so many notes of a dirge, the 
farewell of the doomed troubadour. 

She was not one of those who, if a fancy can- 
not instantly be gratified, straightway forget it 
and take up a new one. All through the autumn 
and winter she kept one purpose steadily before 
her — ^the becoming acquainted with Horace Ken- 
dall. She came to town in the middle of the 
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ensiiing Aprils and befoie the 1st of May they 
were almost intimate. 

Now, it might reasonably have been supposed, 
that farther acquaintance with Horace Kendall 
would have been the best possible cure for the dis- 
iemper of her Eancy. The sta^ tricks and man- 
. jierisms that might dazzle a romantic schoolgirl 
. ought -surely never to . haye beguiled plain .com- 
< anon sense like Mary Wjekbedls. There were Ids 
irdiee .and &oe to be sure ; yet one would has^e 
thought/ that something more than mere .attrac- 
tion of eye and ear would have been needed to 
enthrall fiuch a character as hers. But the whims 
■of even strong-minded women are not to be mea- 
sured by any rule, unless it be the rule of con- 
traries. Day by day the preference of the heiress 
for the penniless adventurer — ^for such she knew 
Kendall to be — waxed stronger; nor was she 
careful to conceal it. Whilst the season was yet 
-young, others besides Tieman guessed that the 
*'*Wel8ted Cup was not now such an open race;'* 
• and the attendances at Xady Mandrake's even- 
ings fell off perceptibly. 



I 
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Thie strangest thing of all was^ that Kendall 
himself should so far have manifested no great 
eagerness to profit by his Vantage-ground. His 
wildest dreams of ambition could scarcely have 
imagined a richer prize than that which seemed 
hanging within his grasp — a prize, moreover, to 
which men worthier tenfold than himself were 
known to aspire: yet he hesitated to pluck it. 
Was it a cold .calculation of the chances that 
caused ;him to forbear ? Or is there in the old 
worn adagi^, N^mo repente fuit turpiasimus, some 
'truth after all? Selfish. and treacherous and cruel 
as ihe wm, there was, perchance, enough of the 
red Provencal 'blood in the veins of Adele De- 
shon's son to make him hesitate betwixt such a 
scanty dowry as Gwendoline Marston could bring, 
jcnd ihe hoin of j)Ienty held in the larger hands 
of the Loamshire heiress. Moreover, in the 
lighter rscale there were cast the .attractions of 
title and ancestry — ^always so tempting to the 
basely-ibom. So, for ^ whil^, the balance swayed 
:aImMt evenly. 

Miss Welsted was as wall, aware of 'the state 
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qf things as if Kendall had confessed it in so 
many words. Matters had not yet come to such 
a pass betwixt them^ that she could question 
his actions, or indeed give any outward sign of 
jealous discontent. But because she sedulously 
avoided even the mention of her rival's name, it 
is not to be supposed that, either waking or sleep- 
ing, she ignored the other's existence, or hated 
her a whit less bitterly. Kendall was, as you 
know, forced to be very guarded in his bearing 
towards Nina Marston ; but Mary Welsted, short- 
sighted as she was, saw many things to which 
the world in general was blind; and often, as 
«he drove homewards through the night by the 
side of her dozing chaperon, angry tears wetted, 
without cooHng, her aching eyes. 

The heiress, as you will perceive, held un- 
deniably strong cards, but not absolutely a game- 
hand, unless properly led up to. Such aid was 
rendered from an unexpected quarter, and quite 
undesignedly. Lord Daventry — his eldest son 
being yet of tender years — concerned himself 
not with the "good things" of the marriage- 
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market^ and perhaps had not so much as heard 
of Miss Welsted's name. If he had been a paid 
agent, he could not have forwarded her purposes 
more effectually than he did on a certain morn- 
ing whereof mention has been made above. 

A brave man who, either from force of cir- 
cumstances or consciousness of being fearfully in 
the wrong, has endured insult without resenting 
it, may, when the first bitterness is past, bear no 
malice to his adversary ; but very seldom, since 
the world began, has a coward forgiven the person 
that wrought him dishonour, or even those who 
indirectly had art or part therein. Therefor© 

you may judge in what frame of mind Kendall 

» 

left Kensington Gardens after his interview with 
Nina's father. All that day and evening, though 
he went into society as usual, he brooded over it, 
till he came to look on everyone bearing the 
name of Marston as his natural enemy. It was 
with no gentler feeling that he tore open a note 
brought by the next morning's post ; neither did 
his heart soften a whit as he read. Thus it 
ran: 



"J QtLffht to believe that these are the last 
words I shall eser torite to pou: yet I' eatmoi 
believe it. They rrmst be ike last for a long, long 
time to come ; for I have promised. It is no use 
struggling nam : perhaps^ some ddiy I shall not be 
utterly helpless ; and then, if you Ml care, you 
shall see. You would not. look up as I passed 
this morning. Even if papa spoke harshly — it 
would not' be like him if he did — you cannot pos- 
sibly be angry ivith me. Thatvxmld be too hard^ 
Z don^t think you ever guessed — perhaps it is as 
weM you never should guess now — hym rmch I 
eared for you. 

^^ I'do so wtsfe L couid make you believe that, 
tiU I knom for certcdn^ that you have qmte given 
nw vp, I shall never do or say a single thing you 
need rmnd. It is very f(x>lish : but I canH help 
hoping stUl that, if we were both patient and trus, 
we might, win ike battle yet. At least, I mean 
to try ; amd wHl you not try too ? You m/ust not. 
speak tome if we meet, and you must not a/nswer 
tMs : it might m^ahe more mischief Nothing that 
you cam, write would make me trust you more 
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thoroughly than I do; and I would not fetter you 
with any promises, even if I could. My fetter 
has brought had luck enough already. I send you 
back the key.. DonH throm the poor thing away^ 
though it got us into this scrape; hut look at it 
whmever you want to be reminded of me. And 
now, good-bye, dear. I pray — so emnestly — that 
God wiU make and keep you happy, even ifl 
never hear you say ' "Nina^ again.'* 

BTe Txnlocked the amnlet at OBce, and flung it 
froinr hiin wifli a. coarse langh, very nnUke tfcafe 
soft, subdued one with which society was familiars. 

*** ''Patient and^ true!* — that's s modest sug*- 
gestion; So I am to liye a' sent of anehorite's 
lifS &r the next four years, on the offchanoe^of: 
her people's changing their mind, or of her Being 
in the same when she- comes to be her own mier- 
tress. Pas si bete, mademoiselle / We have had 
enough of child's-play and sentimentality. I 
have a much better game to play; and 111 play 
it out in earnest now, by G — !" 

E^ry^ word in that letter was natuntl/ and 
canne ^thdght from^the heart; yei; eveiy word in 
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it was penned witih infinite care^ in the earnest 
hope that it would plead for the writer in the 
aftertime, when Gwendoline Marston and Horace 
Kendall must before the world be strangers. Did 
it deserve to fare better? For myself, I do not 
care to answer that question. If damsels of high 
degree will derogate beyond reasonable limits, 
perhaps it is as well they should be schooled 
somewhat sharply. 

Tears ago I remember assisting at an agricul- 
tural meeting in the Weald, which, after the serious 
toast -business had been got through, resolyed 
itself into a kind of harmonic meeting. Late in 
the eyening a big bass-voiced farmer obliged the 
company with a song that was evidently a special 
favourite. Only the first out of some twoscore 
verses abides in my memory : 

" Come, listen all unto my tale, 
And ril tell ye how it began: 
It's all along of a lady fair 

That loved her serving-man.** 

In point of tune it was a very dolorous ditty; 
but the description of the domestic felicity en* 
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suing on the condescension of the person of qua* 
lity was cheerful in the extreme. The stalwart 
Kentishmen smote on the board till the goblets 
jingled again — applauding, as it seemed, the 
sentiment no less than the melody; but if, the 
next morning, it had been noised abroad that 
the daughter of a neighbouring squire had eloped 
with her father's bailiff, I believe every man there 
present would have wagged his head disapprov- 
ingly, prophesying aU manner of evil concerning 
the delinquents. 

The wedding. garment made np of diverse 
fabrics, even if it be beconxing, is seldom lasting 
— ay, though the cloth -of- gold be worn by so 
gracious a lady as the Duchess Mary, and the 
cloth-of-&ieze by so proper a gallant as Charles 
Brandon. 



VOL. n. 



CHAPTER Vm. 



*' Not wish to belieYo you ? Why, I would giye 
half I am worth — ^more thau that — half my life, to 
believe !" 

Mazy Welsted spoke these words with a pas- 
sion quite foreign to her steady^ well-regulated 
temper. What had so moved her you shall hear. 

Since Horace KendaU. resolved within himself 
to put aside '^ child's-play/' and to follow up in 
earnest the better thing, he had shown no lack 
of either tact or energy^ Not that there was any 
great need of either. Mary Welsted was one of 
those downright women whose likes and dislikes 
are not easy to be misinterpreted; and who, 
however humble in other matters, are apt occa- 
sionally to usurp royal privileges, by doing more 
.than the passive share of courtship. She pre- 
ferred Horace Kendall to all the world, and was 
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not a whit lath that all the world — ^including, 6f 
course, the object of her preference — shonid be 
made aware of the fact. Whether that prefei- 
ehce was wise or no, was qnite another matte(r. 
She may possibly have ashed herself that qnei- 
tion more than once ; but for some time past 
she had ceased to discnss it with herself, mtich 
less with others. 

It is not to be supposed that a model ehape- 
ron like Lady Mandrake would approve, or OTen 
connive at, such a dereliction in social dtrty as 
she was now compelled to witness almost dail^. 
Neither did the august matron confine her pro- 
test to dumb-show; but, on one occasion, spolce 
her mind pretty plainly* 

" I am not thinking of money, my dearJ If 
you had decided on marrying poor Hugo Cler- 
mont, who is cribU de dettes, and never can 'have 
mot^ than three' hundred a-year of his own, I 
should not have been surprised ; for you cah 
perfectly well afford it, and you would have gained 
something like a Position*' (it was quite a treait 
to hear Lady Mandrake enunciate this wox^, 
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'* at all events. There is no need to look into 
Burke to find out who the Clermonts are. But 
here — good gracious! — ^what do you, what does 
anyone, know about Mr. Kendall, except that he 
is a clerk in the Eescript Office, with a fine voice, 
and a presentable face? If that's all you look 
for in a husband, I wonder you don't choose 
Fiorelli from the Mesopotamian. His singing is 
infinitely better than the other's ; and he's much 
Jbetter looking, to my mind." 

Miss Welsted flushed angrily; yet she chose 
4o answer only the first part of the diatribe. 

*^ There is no accounting for taste, of course; 
but I wonder you could not suggest somebody 
more attractive than Hugo Clermont — ^a creature 
with a head like a barber's block, and not five 
ideas inside it." 

'* I don't know how many ideas he may have," 
the elder lady retorted ; " but he expresses them 
like a gentleman, at all events, and that is more 
than can be said of Mr. Kendall, His affecta- 
tions are the most palpable counterfeits ; it quite 
fidgets me to watch him sometimes," 
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"I^ never denied that Mr, Clermont was a 
gentleman," the other remarked : " I never sup- 
posed a cousin of yours could be anything else. 
Perhaps it is my fault that we can't get on 
together. It is only quite lately that I have 
mixed in good society, remember, I daresay Mr. 
Kendall's manner is not perfect ; but it does not 
shock or fidget me. It is very true that we know 
nothing about his family, and perhaps Burke 
knows nothing either. Well, if I marry him, 
there will be no one to patronise me ; that's one 
comfort, and not a small one either." 

Lady Mandrake drew herself up majestically. 
She was a just and upright person in the main^ 
though somewhat Of a schemer, and throughout 
this aflfair had certainly been innocent of nepot- 
ism. 

"I think you wiU regret that taunt about 
my cousin when you are cooler. Miss Welsted; 
I have scarcely deserved it. I spoke according 
to my own ideas of duty. They are old-fashioned, 
perhaps; but I am not likely to change them* 
I did not pretend to any authority over you : I 
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am. not jour gnardian, and you are only- under 
my charge so long as it suits your pleasure. I 
ought to apologise^ for haying spoken to you as 
if you were my own daughter." 

Mary Welsted's temper, although suflBlciently 
obstinate, was not rancorous. When she felt 
herself in the wrong, she was ready enough to 
con£98s it. 

^^I am Sony already, Lady Mandrake," she 
said bluntly, " and of course it's I who ought to 
apolc^se. You have been only too kind to me 
all along, and I am not going to quarrel with 
you for telling me I am a fool. I daresay I am ; 
but I can't help it. Isn't there a Fools' Paradise 
somewhere or other? Perhaps they will let us 
in there ; • and you will come and see us some- 
times, I know, though you do look so grumpy 
about it. And now you are going to giyo me a 
kiss and make it up." 

,, The elder dame did not put back the oliye- 
braneh or refuse the salute ; but, whilst she be- 
stowed it, she grumbled something under hec 
Sreiith about suich infatuation being perfectly sinMr 
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*' Well, the sin must rest on my own sHooI- 
ders,*' Mary Welsted said with a langh, *'and 
they can bear it." 

As she spoke she glanced, with a kind of 
quaint humour, at the reflection of her own sub* 
stantial person in the mirror hard by. 

Thus the course of courtship ran on smoothly 
enough — so smoothly that Horace Kendall, with 
all his fatuity, was sometimes surprised with the 
progress he made. It was strange certainly that 
the set speeches, which, even in the ears of such 
a romantic child as Nina Marston, did not always 
ring true, should pass current with one whose 
sound common sense verged on strong-minded- 
ness. Nor, in very deed, was Miss Welsted 
always, or even often, imposed upon. She drank 
the poison — drank it greedily too — ^knowing it to 
be poison all the while. It was the old story of 
the opium-eater repeating itself, as it will do to 
the end of Time. The warning of all the doo* 
tors in Christendom cannot open the victim's eyes 
more thoroughly than they are opened already to 
the properties of th^ fatal herb: he knows bet- 
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ter than you can tell him what a price must be 
paid for each delicious dream ; and yet it would 
be easier to keep the wounded hart away from 
the water-brook than to teach him to refrain. 
Nevertheless, the heiress was not so entirely 
given up to her own devices, but that she hesi- 
tated a little when she had to answer to a direct 
question *' Yea" or "Nay;" and, when Mr. Ken- 
dall became plaintive about her not wishing to 
believe in the disinterestedness of his attach- 
ment, it was with a bitterness savouring of self- 
contempt that she spoke the words set down at 
the commencement of this chapter. 

Kendall was not really much discouraged by 
this reply; but if his aspirations had been crushed 
decisively, his tone and manner could not have 
been more tenderly reproachful. 

"Is it so impossible, then, for a poor man 
to be honest? Will you judge only as the world 
judges? I thought — ^I hoped — ^you would judge 
differently. Surely it was cruel not to have spared 
me this." 

** There is no cruelty in the case," she re- 
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torted in her abrupt way ; *' on my side, at least, 
there have been no false pretences. To the ques- 
tion you asked me just now I answer *Yes.* 

> 
Wait, don't come any nearer yet. Having said 

so much, I say again that I would give half my 
life to feel quite sure that if I had been portion- 
less — ay, or not richer than Gwendoline Marston. 
— I should have heard you speak as you have 
spoken to-day." 

In the flush of success Kendall had risen to 
his feet, with the evident intention of enacting 
all the forms of gratitude suitable to the circum- 
stances; but that impulse was checked, as you. 
perceive; and, as he stood still at a respectful 
distance from his affianced, his demeanour waa 
scarcely that of a triumphant lover. 

** So you will half trust me in spite of worldly 
wisdom — ^Mary?" (A slight pause made the word 
fall all the more musically.) " Whole trust will 
come in time, I know ; and I will be patient till 
it does come. I am glad you mentioned that 
name ; for if you have a shadow of suspicion in 
that quarter henceforth it will be your own faulty 
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not mine. I don't deny tbat I liave admired 
Lady Grwendoline ; but I declare, on my honour, 
that I ceased to think of her before I ever thought 
hopefully of winning you." 

A dignified disclaimer, was it not, to be ut- 
tered by the lips of Adele Deshon's son ? Very 

« 
rarely, be sure, does even a sensible woman see 

Any outrageous absurdity in the self-assertion 
of the man she loves, when it is made at the 
•expense of her own sex. Conquests for which 
Edwin would not gain credit with the most 
simple-minded of his club intimates he may pa- 
rade before Angelina, in the comfortable assur- 
ance not only of their being implicitly believed, 
but of their being retailed afterwards, under the 
fitrictest seal of secrecy, to Angelina's select circle. 
And the odd part of it is, that it is not only the 
lady-paramount of Edwin's affections who is thus 
jealous of his amative renown. Araminta, whom 
everybody said he jilted so infamously, when she 
has finished bewailijig her virginity, or widow- 
hood, as the case may be, seems equally anxious 
to prove that his fascinations have been fatal to 
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others besides iter hapless self, and will resent 
incredulity quite as fiercely. 

Her suitor's sultanesque pose did not strike 
Mary Welsted as ridiculous. On the contrary, 
she felt more satisfied than she had hitherto 
done that he was speaking truth; and so per* 
haps he was, or just so much of it as the Father 
of Lies would choose for the seasoning of his 
subtlest falsehood. Kendall was indeed definitely 
severed frpisf Nina Marston, before he seriously 
urged his suit to her rival. How the severance 
was effected was, of course, beside the question. 

*' Ceased to think of her" ? 

Why, even whilst he was gazing into the dull, 
unexpressive orbs, that after his most rapturous 
tirades scarcely brightened, he remembered what 
a light and lustre used to fill the superb Spanish 
eyes ; and even while he spoke of trust and pa- 
tience, he remembered who wrote, so lately, " Only 
be patient and true." 

Though she had fair intuitive powers. Miss 
Welsted guessed at not one syllable of all this. 
And though the misgiving that she was acting 
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nnwisely had not vanished entirely, she had per- 
haps never felt happier in her life than when 
she stretched forth her hand to her lover as he 
finished speaking. 

It was an honest workaday hand, sufficiently 
white, but without any pretensions to elegance, 
and scarcely to be compressed into liberal 
" sevens." These defects had never been so pal- 
pable to Horace as when he stooped and pressed 
the massive fingers to his lips; but he executed 
himself bravely, and held them there quite as 
long as was becoming. Nor was he less suc- 
cessful in the achievement of the betrothal em- 
brace, which shortly afterwards ensued. Neverthe- 
less, when Miss Welsted hinted that she would 
prefer being left alone, he accepted his dismissal 
very patiently, on the condition of their meeting 
later in the evening ; and if you had crossed him 
on his way homeward, you would scarcely have 
guessed that you looked on the winner of the 
great prize in that season's lottery. 

The potent seniors who on summer afternoons 
congregate in a special window of the Sanctorium 
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are not prone to indulge in idle gossip. The 
subjects there are for the most part such as are 
likely to interest, on political or other grounds, 
men holding a stake in the country. The scan^ 
dal and chit-chat of the hour they leave to the 
smoking- and billiard-rooms, where is found the 
lighter -minded leaven of that august society. 
Nevertheless, on the following day, the Welsted 
engagement was fully discussed at this conclave ; 
and Lord Nithsdale thought the news of suffi- 
cient importance to warrant an inroad into his 
wife's dressing-room before dinner. 

^' We need not have been anxious about Nina 
after all," he observed; "Mr. Kendall had much 
more substantial objects in view, it seems, than a 
foolish flirtation." 

The Lady Bose bit her lips, as if the intelli- 
gence only half-pleased her. 

"More substantial, certainly, in every way. 
WeU, some people's luck is quite provoking; I 
have no patience with it." 

Lord Nithsdale smiled gravely. Not particu- 
larly keen -sighted in ordinary matters, he had 
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begun already to interpret his wife's thoughts 
Tery accurately. 

** So you had designs on the heiress for one of 
your proteges, Bosie ? I am sorry you are disap- 
pointed; but it almost serves you right. You 
should leare match-making to older and wiser 
heads." 

The Countess could not deny the impui»tion. 
She had never yet mentioned the scheme to the 
person chiefly interested therein : but she had 
certainly speculated as to AveneFs chances of 
success^ if he could be induced to lay serious 
' siege to the heiress. It was so pleasant to fancy 
Begy a millionaire, and with such a perfect 
temper he was sure to make any woman happy. 
She had laid quite a train of combinations for 
bringing them together ; and here were all these 
ingenious schemes shivered as hopelessly as 
Alnaschar's glass. 

" Never mind what I meant/' she said rather 
impatiently. " If I am disappointed, I daresay I 
am not the only one. I suppose one ought to 
pity poor Miss Welsted ; but I have no compas* 
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sion to spare for people I hardly know. I wonder 
what Nina will say to it. I have not heard her 
mention his name lately, and I &ncy they have 
veiy seldom met. I am to take her to the Mar- 
tindales' ball to-night. Mamma is still nursing 
her cold." 

The season was thinning out; but the Mar> 
tindales' entertainment was always crowded* 
Their rooms were perfect for dancing, and their 
suppers something to eat, and not to dream of 
afterwards. The drive thither from Carrington 
Crescent, where Lady Nithsdale picked up her 
sister, was a very short one. Nevertheless, the 
Countess found time to say : 

"Have you heard the last piece of news, 
Nina ? Miss Welsted, the great heiress, you 

4 

know, is engaged at last." 

" Engaged ? Not to Kegy Avenel by any 
chance ?" the other asked in the listless way that 
had come over her of late. 

" No- such luck," the Countess retorted pet- 
tishly. "As papa would say — a rank outsider, 
who ought never to have been in the race. There^ 
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you would never guess. It*s your friend — ^not 
mine, thank goodness ! — ^Mr. Kendall." 

Bose Nithsdale was the tenderest-hearted crea- 
ture breathing. She would not willingly have 
dealt to her bitterest enemy such a stab as she 
now dealt to her pet sister ; but she was utterly 
in the dark, you must remember, as to the state 
of Nina's feelings, and had no reason to suspect 
that she touched anything more sensitive than 
ti foolish fancy, cured long ago. 

Gwendoline Marston reared herself out of the 
€omer where she leant, and sat for a few seconds 
quite upright, without speaking. Then she said 
in a slow, measured voice, like a child repeating 
u lesson painfully learned by rote : 

" Horace — ^Kendall — and this is true ?" 

"Perfectly true," Lady Nithsdale returned 
indiflferently. *' Hugh brought it from the Sanc- 
torium this afternoon, and they don*t deal in 
canards there. A curious piece of luck, isn't it ? 
But you needn't look so thunderstricken." 

A lamp flashed in just then on Nina's wide 
fixed eyes ; and, at the same instant, there flashed 
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across Lady Nithsdale's mind a vague suspicion 
of the truth — a suspicion which, had it come 
a little sooner, would have made her bite her 
tongue through rather than speak so carelessly. 

One word in the last sentence was not so ill- 
chosen, after all. Walking along the conven- 
tional paths of society, with no Asmodean advan- 
tages, we may be reminded now and then of -poot 
Duchess May, when 

She stood up in bitter case, 

With a pale and steadfast face ; 

Toll slowly 
Like a statae thnndeistrook^ 

That, though shivered, seems to look 

Eight against the thunder-place. 

But, before Lady Nithsdale could put either 
pity or penitence into words, Nina sank back into 
her comer again, closing her eyes. 

"We shall see them to-night, I suppose?** 
she said quite quietly. 

And then Lady Nithsdale knew that, whatever 
sorrow might be lying at her little sister's heart, 
there was no fear that the world would be made 
ware of it. She did not answer the half-question : 

VOL. n. M 
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but Her hand someliow stole into Nina's ; and the 
girl held it fast, as one who, eTen with some snch 
help, can scarcely master a paroxysm of pain. 
She was holding it so still, when their carriage 
stopped at the Martindales' door. 

As she followed her sister np the staircase, 
she overheard a whisper — "Looks wonderfully 
handsome to-night." She knew perfectly well 
for whom the remark was meant ; and smiled a 
saucy smile, and lifted her haughty little head 
like a thorough Marston. All know their motto 
— Poind Faillir, 

As the sisters passed through the first door 
they came upon Avenel, who was evidently wait- 
ing fot them. 

" You are engaged to me for the next wait:?, . 
Nina, remenjber," he said. 

The girl understood him quite well; and, as 
she took his arm, looked up into his face grate- 
fully. And Lady Nithsdale did so, partly at least ; 
for she did not feel surprised, much less vexed, at 
what, under any other circumstances, she would 
have considered a breach of allegiance. 
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" Are — are they here ?" Nina asked ajmost 
inandibly, when they had made some way through 
the throng. 

" Yes," he answered. * And so they moved on 
slowly and silently, till they came over against a 
gronp in the second saloon, at wHich many glances 
had already been leyelled» 

By virtue of seniority. Lady Mandrake was 
the chief personage therein. The aspect of the 
worthy dame was decidedly louring. She sate 
there upright and grim, with the air of one deter- 
mined to carry out to the letter a certain duty 
without dissembling a distate for it. Close to her 
stood Horace Kendall, who had scarcely yet learned 
to bear himself quite as becomes an accepted 
iBuitor. He had answered several congratulations 
' — ^for the engagement was now publicly announced 
— cleverly enough : nevertheless, he seemed nerv- 
ous and ill at ease; and ever and anon glanced 
over his shoulder, as if he expected something or 
somebody to appear. Last, though certainly not 
least, of the trio was Miss Welsted herself. Even 
a partial friend must hav6 allowed that the heiress 
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was not looking her best that evening. The last 
few days had been full of excitement ; and excite- 
ment on sanguine complexions like hers tells very 
unbecomingly. Somehow, too, her dress — ^bril- 
liant azure, trimmed with lace — rather seemed to 
enhance than to tone down this effect. 

" I can't look at her, without humming * The 
Bed, White, and Blue,*" Harry Jekyl observed. 
And truly the parallel, though malicious, was not 
inapt. 

Seeing her chaperone execute a salute a la 
CoTrvmandeur — Lady Mandrake on this especial 
evening was chary of even such stony civilities — 
Miss Welsted looked up to see who was thus 
favoured ; and thus her eyes and Gwendoline Mars- 
ton's met. The heiress was as self-possessed and 
self-reliant a person as you could easily find ; but 
she certainly was not equal to this occasion. She 
read, thoroughly well, the meaning of the satiric 
glance that roved all over her own expansive 
figure ; and she knew that the comparison was 
not drawn by herself alone, betwixt her uncouth 
contowrs and the other's lithesome grace. Had 
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she teen on speaking terms with her rival, her 

position would have been less embarrassing. 

Anything, in fact, would have heen better than 

sitting there helplessly, conscious of growing 

hotter and redder every instant. 

A disinterested bystander might have been 

provoked, if he could have detected the passion 

working then within those two women — each of 

them in her own way worthy of honest love — 

and have realised for whose sake such passion was 

stirred. Nevertheless, there was nothing strange 

in this. All who have read King Lear will 

remember how the peace and honour of two 

royal houses were wofuUy wrecked, only that the 

false, fair-faced bastard might be able to boast as 

he lay a-dying— 

Yet Edmund was beloved. 

Kendall's attention had been called off for a 

moment; but, turning his head as a person to 

whom he had been speaking passed on, he saw 

the disturbance on the face of his betrothed and 

— ^its cause. To say, that he was put to confusion, 

very faintly expresses Horace's state of mind* 
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His cunning, or tact, if yon like to call it so, 
conld carry him throngh any small dilemma ; bnt 
it was qnite useless in an emergency like this* 
He was quick-witted enough to comprehend the 
significance of Nina's appearance, leaning on the 
arm of the man who had so lately put him to 
open shame, and to feel that there could no 
longer be peace, or even a hollow truce, betwixt 
himself and Lord Daventry's daughter. Moreover, 
he saw that Avenel was well aware of his embar- 
rassment, and relished it keenly. A desperate 
impulse, that he could not afterwards account for, 
prompted him to take a step forward, half stretch- 
ing out his hand. A faint smile showed that the 
gesture was not lost on Lady Gwendoline Mars- 
ton : then, with a slight bend of her slender 
neck, she glided away through an opening in the 
throng. 

No cut direct could have been half so galling 
as that cold, quiet &rewell. Yet farewells less 
bitter have been spoken on the decks of outward- 
bound ships, by those who could never hope to 
meet again on earth; ay, and on deathbeds, by 
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those 'Who, unless the mercy of Heaven be bonnd- 
les8| could 6ca>rcel7 hope to meet again in eternity ! 

" You are a trump, Nina !" Avenel muttered ; 
" you did that superbly." 

&b,e glanced up at him with the prettiest dis- 
dain. 

"Did you think I was going to scream, or 
fidnt, or amuse all these people with a scene? 
Merei / Did you not tell me, not so long ago, that I 
was too young for stage tricks ? I think I am too 
young to wear willow either, eyen if wreaths were 
not out of fashion. Didn't they look happy? 
But if happiness makes one look so hot and red, 
I think I should prefer a little mild melancholy. 
I don't wonder, quite so much now, that Bosie 
foxmd you intractable. Ah, you needn't look un- 
conscious ; I know what has been her pet scheme 
lately. She certainly is overwhelming !" 

" It will take a wiser head than Lady Bose's 
to make my fortune," he answered gravely. 
"Though it's very nice to be schemed for, I 
should make a poor prince-consort for such a tre- 
mendous royalty." 
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Not a word was spoken afterwards that the 
whole world might not have listened to. Her 
partners — comparing notes, at Piatt's, &r into the 
small hours — agreed unanimonsly that Gwendoline 
Marston was in "ripping form" that evening; 
and Lady Nithsdale — ^watching her little sister, 
anxiously, for a while — felt sure that no harm 
had heen done beyond a heart-graze, already 
nearly healed. Let us assume that they all 
were right. If we can carry our own burdens 
lightly, without stooping or staggering, there is 
surely no law that obliges us to lay them in the 
scale, that busybodies may test their weight to a 
grain. 

As the crowd closed in behind Ayenel and his 
companion, Kendall drew his breath hard, like a 
man relieved of some choking pressure; and, 
leaning over Miss Welsted, tried to take up the 
thread of conversation where it had been broken 
off some minutes before. But that he spoke, and 
she listened, under a certain constraint was per- 
fectly evident. Lady Mandrake's voice had sel« 
dom sounded so pleasantly in Horace's ears as 
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when, after a whispered conversation with her 
charge, she asked him to call her carriage. 

Soon afterwards he found himself in the 
smoking-room of his club, Ustening to the com- 
ments, wondering or envious, on the briUiant 
change in his prospects* But all this incense- 
under the semblance of unconcern, he inhaled it 
greedily enough. Heaven knows — did not so pos- 
sess Kendall's brain, as to bring placid sleep,' or 
to baffle the busy mockers of Dreamland. 



CHAPTER IX. 

When the aflSLanced couple met on the following 
day^ no allufiion was made by either to the ren- 
contre of the preTions evening. Kendall^ of course, 
was not likely to broach the subject ; and Mary 
Welsted had tact enough to see that it was best 
avoided. It was abundantly clear that no 
rivalry or interference was to be apprehended 
thenceforth from Gwendoline Marston ; and^ like 
a sensible woman, she was content to profit by 
the present without raking up the past. Never- 
theless — ^much, it must be owned, to Horace's 
relief — it was evident that she neither expected 
nor desired demonstrative love-making ; and their 
common future was discussed in an exceedingly 
matter-of-fact way. Whatever might have been 
*\e lieiress's faults, avarice was not among them ; 
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and, if her own wishes could have been carried 
out, there would have been little trouble on the 
point of settlements. But they were only wishea 
after all. 

Nearly a year had still to elapse before she 
would cease to be a minor : whilst her ward- 
ship lasted she could not, without the consent 
of her guardian, dispose of the smallest portioa 
of her inheritance. According to the provisiona 
of her father^s will, in case of her dying un» 
married before attaining her majority, the entire 
property would pass to her nearest male rela- 
tive — a Yorkshire clergyman, endowed with a 
small living and a large family. The testator 
hardly knew his cousin by sight ; but he knew 
him to be an honest, honourable man, such. 
a one as might be trusted with the responsi- 
bility of founding a family. Though Jamea 
Welsted had personally no ambition, he wa» 
not minded to leave the distribution of his 
great wealth to chance, or to risk its being- 
dribbled away through many channels ; still 
less did he fancy the idea of its famishing 
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a piece de resistance for endless legal ban- 
q[uets. 

This state of things was new^ not to say 
startling, to Kendall ; and, though he listened 
with much outward complacency, the skein of 
his thoughts was somewhat ravelled. 

Under the circumstances, would it not be 
well to defer the marriage some nine months, 
so that the settlements might be drawn up in 
accordance with the heiress's own liberal notions, 
rather than trust to such concessions as might 
be wrung from the stem probity of her guardian — 
a stiff customer to deal with, if report spoke 
truth ? On the other hand was to be taken into 
consideration, the danger of Mary Welsted dying 
in the interval; but, reviewing the robust pro- 
portions of his betrothed, Horace decided within 
himself that the risk was by no means a formid- 
able one. On the whole, he thought he would 
prefer to wait. However, as unnecessary delay did 
not appear to enter into the lady's calculations, 
he could not decently suggest such a thing; and 
was fain to accept the position with the best pos<* 
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sible grace. The heiress was to have an inter* 
view with her guardian that same day, and after 
this, perhaps, he would see his way somewhat 
clearer. 

" What does your mother say?" Miss Welsted 
asked, all at once. "You have written to her, 
of course." 

Horace almost started. This was the very 
first time, since he left the bosom of his family^ 
that anyone had alluded to a single member 
thereof. But his confusion only lasted a minute 
or so. 

" She is in the seventh heaven, of course,**" 
he answered. "How could it be otherwise? I 
do wish I had brought her letter to show you ; 
though you would have laughed at it, I daresay.. 
My poor mother has not quite forgotten yet that 
she was bred in Provence, and her fondness for 
me amounts to infatuation." 

" No, I shouldn't have laughed ; and I 
shouldn't have considered her so infatuated as 
you do. I wonder whether she'll like me? I 
am not what is called a ' taking person/ I am 
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«£raid; but I get on pretty well with some 
jwople." 

Any otheT than Horace Kendall wonld have 
T)een moved by the earnestness of the homely 
iace ; but his heart tnmed towards her not a 
whit more tenderly. Neither then nor thereafter 
did one better impulse hallow, were it but for 
:an instant, his sordid greed; yet, as you may 
iEUicy, not the less profuse was his lip-gratitude. 

He would not listen to her if she spoke so 
imjustly of herself; but, before she had known 
liis mother a day, she would have no such mis- 
givings. To make them acquainted was the 
thing he most wished ; only he had scarcely liked 
io propose it. If she would not think herself 
neglected, he would run down to Swetenham 
to-morrow, and persuade Mrs. Kendall to come 
up to town for a week at least. She was a sad 
'stay-at-home ; but now she would gladly return 
with him, he felt sure. He need not be absent 
twenty-four hours. 

His distaste for the unlucky girl to whom he 
liad plighted his troth scarcely amounted to anti- 
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pathy ; yet he caught eagerly at the first excuse 
for absenting himself from her presence. Before 
they were rivetedy the golden fetters began to 
gall ; and as she laid her hand npon his shoulder^ 
with more of trust and fondness than she had 
hitherto shown, it was not compunction at the 
lie he was enacting that caused him to shrink ever 
80 little firom the caress. 

'^That is a good, kind thought/' she said; 
*^ and I thank you for it. I hope you will per- 
suade your mother to return with you ; but don't 
hurry back on my account : I promise not to 
think myself neglected. It will be time enough 
for you to face this awful guardian of mine, when 
you return. Perhaps his growl will be the worst 
part of him after all." 

SOy on the following day, the afi&anced suitor 
betook himseK to Swetenham. The fashion of his 
reception there will be easy to imagine. A 
quarter of a century's sojourn in the land of 
fogs and firosts, had not sobered down Adele 
Deshon to the level of decorous British matron- 
hood; and she could be passionate in her joys 
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and sorrows stilly on much lighter provocation 
than now, when there was a prospect of her 
Prince Charming being installed in a stateKer 
castle than she had ever dared to build for him 
in Cloudland. She was half-tempted to bribe 
the church-ringers to welcome her son with the 
fall strength of their chimes; and was only re- 
strained by the fear that such homage might be 
displeasing to its object, with the uncertainty of 
whose taste it was not safe to trifle. 

Anyone who could have assisted invisibly at 
the family party, must have been struck by the 
extraordinary coolness with which Kendall pere 
listened to the details of the rare good fortune 
that had befallen his only child. The expression 
of his cold, crafty fox-face could never have been 
mistaken for sympathy ; and his small eyes twin- 
kled rather with malicious cunning than parental 
pride. Soon after dinner he took himself off on 
some pretext or other, and left the other two to 
savour their triumph. 

The evening — a pleasant one on the whole 
— ^d not pass without a slight difference of 
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opinion betwixt the pair. This arose on a sug- 
gestion of Mrs. Kendall, that her son should write 
and communicate the brilliant change in his pros- 
pects to the squire of Vernon Mallory, who was 
still in enforced exile. 

"He has had nothing but worry of late, poor 
fellow," Adele said with a sigh; "and I know 
he would be pleased at the news coming directly 
from you. This is not the time to forget what 
we owe him." 

Men of Kendall's stamp are usually prone 
to spurn the ladder by which they have mounted ; 
and, when the bridge has once carried them safely 
over, care not how soon it goes to ruin and 
wreck. 

" You know best what your own debts amount 
to, mother," he said sneeringly. "A place in 
the Eescript Office, and an odd hundred or two 
to start me, I think about express mine. I don't 
see why I should trouble myself about it. The 
news will read quite as pleasantly when it comes 
from you." 

Adele bit her lip — a full scarlet lip still — 

VOL. II. N 
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and the colour sank in her face^ as she pressed 
her hand on her side. 

^^ Don't speak like that/' she said in a low^ 
tremulous voice. " It hurts me. If you won't 
do as much on your own account, surely you 
will not refuse to do it on mine ?" 

The other apparently did not think it worth 
while to prolong the discussion. 

" Very well ; I'U see about it," he grumbled. 
And with this concession his mother was fain to 
be content. 

Early on the following day Dr. Kendall re- 
quired a private interview with his son. 
What he had to say — short, and very much to 
the point — ^possibly did more credit to his head 
than to his heart. There are things so unutter- 
ably base that, whether they occur in the course 
of fact or j&ction, they are best left unrecorded. 
Therefore the arguments with which the doctor 
enforced his claim — not an exorbitant one, 
it must be owned — to a share in the advantages 
of the proposed alliance shall have no place here ; 
specially as their nature may easily be guessed. 
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In spite of Miss "Welsted's freedom from pre- 
judice and large democratic views, it is by no 
means certain how she would have received a 
secret that Dr. Kendall might, had he chosen, 
have revealed. At any rate, Horace did not 
choose to make the experiment; and he would 
have purchased silence at a higher price than 
was now demanded. That he long ago suspected, 
and more than suspected, the ugly truth, is most 
probable ; but this was the first time it had been 
placed before him in its bare deformity ; and he 
went out of his reputed father's presence much 
in the condition of a drummed-out soldier, who, 
callous to all other ignominy, still winces a little 
whilst the smart of the branding lasts. 

No very hard words had passed between the 
two. It was a mere question of exchange and 
barter. The younger man was not wont to 
waste his heroics; and the elder, if you had 
flung a crown-piece at his head with a curse, 
would have stooped contentedly to pick up the 
coin out of the kennel. 

Nevertheless, hardly any consideration short 
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of necessity would have tempted Horace to tarry 
another night under that roof. He said as 
much to his mother, indeed ; and, if her pre- 
parations had not been so simple, she would 
have made no demur about their hurried de- 
parture after looking once into his face. 

The journey back to town was not, strictly 
speaking, a blithesome one. Though Kendall 
made not the slightest allusion to the subject- 
matter of the morning's interview, his sullen 
silence was significant enough, even without 
the scowl that ever and anon shot from under 
his bent brows ; and Adele's flushed cheeks, and 
drooping eyelids, showed that there was woman- 
liness enough left in her warped nature to make 
her feel ill at ease in the presence of her son, 
since she knew him to have been made aware, 
beyond the possibility of a doubt, of her ancient 
shame. 

Nothing could have been more radiant than 
the demeanour of the pair when, on the follow- 
ing morning, they had audience of Miss Welsted. 
Certainly the latter need not have disquieted 
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herself as to how she would be welcomed by 
her future mother-in-law. Perhaps a person of 
more refined taste might have been somewhat 
oppressed by Mrs. Kendall's "gushing;" but 
the heiress rather liked it than otherwise. It 
had the charm of novelty; for her lot had 
hitherto been cast amongst staid and steady 
people; and anything that was oversjirained she 
set down to Provengal enthusiasm. 

So everything went swimmingly on. The 
formidable guardian — though he evidently re- 
garded his ward's choice with no great admira- 
tion or favour — showed himself more tractable 
than had been expected ; and, before a week had 
passed, Horace congratulated himself on not 
having hinted at the possibility of delay in com- 
pleting the contract. 

Miss Welsted's presence at Kineton for a 
while was for many reasons desirable; so she 
proceeded thither — escorted by Mr. Garden, her 
guardian, and her quondam governess, who had 
for some, time past performed such sheep-dog 
duty as it was beneath Lady Mandrake's dig- 
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nity to undertake. That excellent chaperon 
bade adieu to her charge with much civility 
and kindness ; but she did not precisely weep 
upon her neck, as she would probably have done 
had the match been of her own maldng. It was 
with a certain reluctance — she was so hampered 
by engagements, she said — that she promised 
positively to be present at the nuptials, that 
were to take place early in September. 

Although Horace could hardly be said to miss 
his betrothed, the days ensuing her departure 
dragged somewhat heavily. They were days of 
perfect liberty; for the laziest Sybarite would 
not have nrurmured at occasional visits to Lin- 
coln's Inn on such pleasant business. However, 
he regretted, now and then, that he had resigned 
his appointment in the Eescript Office so hastily. 
He knew himself to be no favourite there, and 
did not flatter himself that the congratulations of 
his former fellows would be very sincere ; but, if 
he had got no sympathy, he would at least have 
known that he was envied — ^no mean satisfaction : 
it was a capital lounging-place too ; for the work 
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was nearly always nominal. He had not even his 
mother to talk to or to tease ; for Mrs. Kendall 
left town the day after Miss Welsted. 

The general exodus was now in full progress; 
and a more popular man than Kendall would not 
seldom have beep condemned to a solitary club- 
dinner. As he walked home after one of those 
dreary repasts, he felt inclined to quarrel with 
the conventionalities which prevented him just 
now from being a guest at Kineton. If the place 
were ever so dull it would be his own, or virtually 
his own, very soon ; and the sense of proprietor- 
ship would make his walks abroad there rather 
pleasant. He was tempted to invent some decent 
pretext that might excuse his running down, if 
only for a day. A Kttle solitude will work wonders 
sometimes, in forcing domestic affections that 
otherwise would be slow in flowering. 

A reading-lamp was burning in his sitting- 
room when he entered it« He glanced carelessly 
at his writing-table, where his letters were usually 
laid, to see if any had come by the last post. 
There were no letters ; but there was — a telegram. 
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The feats of the electric battery stand, clearly, 
first and foremost amongst the achievements of 
this wonder-working century : nevertheless, I have 
great doubts whether the span of human existence 
is not materially afiected by the additional strain 
on the nerves. Gamblers on the Turf or Stock 
Exchange, or even perfectly legitimate speculators, 
doubtless get used to it. They flinch no more 
before the dusky-yellow envelopes, than others do 
before the blue-wove packets, directed in a iair 
clerkly hand, that add so materially to the merri- 
ment of each Christmastide. But nine ordinary 
people out of ten will be sensible of a certain 
sinking of the heart at first sight of one of these 
messages, the import whereof they cannot guess — 
or guess only too truly. 

" 111 news travel apace," was a proverb in 
vogue long before Volta was born ; and even 
nowadays, when our ships come in, our correspon- 
dents are content as a rule to advise us thereof by 
post. It is only when they have a wreck to an- 
nounce — the wreck perchance of our very last 
venture — ^that they work the wires with a will. 
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Kendall would have treated any possible dis- 
aster that could have befallen his neighbour with 
a calm philosophy; but, when it was a question of 
his own misfortune, his sensibilities were wonder- 
fully keen ; and you would not have supposed 
that a grain of stoicism was to be found in his 
whole composition. He felt sick and faint as he 
took up the ominous missive, and his hand shook 
as he opened it. This is what he read : 

Kinetan, 5.30 p.m. 

A fearful accident has happened. Come im-^ 

mediately. 

J. Garden. 

Not a word as to who was the suflferer ; but. 
that was quite needless. There was but one life 
at Kineton in which he had any interest, and this 
life, he knew very well, was the one imperilled, 
if not already ended. Poring over the paper in a 
dull, mechanical way, he became at last aware, 
from the date of its delivery at the London office, 
that the message must have arrived within a few 
minutes of the time when he went out after dress- . 
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ing. If he had got it then, he might just have 
caught the down-mail ; now, it was impossihle to 
start before morning. 

He had just sense enough to realise this : he 
realised little more, as he sat there staring with 
haggard, vacant eyes. Amongst all the feelings 
seething within him there was not one with which 
an honest man or woman would sympathise ; yet 
if any of you who read these pages have spent 
one of those awful periods of enforced inaction, 
when your presence is urgently needed at some 
tragedy being enacted elsewhere, you may, per- 
chance, hold even such a creature as this not 
wholly undeserving of pity. The brandy that he 
drank in the course, of the night would have stu- 
pefied him at any other time : now, it only 
steadied his hands enough to enable them to pack 
a few necessaries that he must take with him ; 
for before his servant, who slept out of the house, 
could come in the morning, Horace hoped to be 
miles away. 

He got to the station somehow, and took the 
, first train, though it was one of the slowest, and 
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reached Kineton little earlier than the express 
starting two hours later. But motion, ever so 
dilatory, was better than sitting still. "When he 
reached his destination at last, he found a dog- 
cart waiting for him. 

"How is your mistress?" he asked of the 
groom standing at the horse's head. 

Kendall's voice was so husky, that the man 
had almost to guess at the words ; but, knowing 
what the first question would be, he had his 
answer ready. 

"Mortal bad, sir. We all hoped you'd ha' 
come by the night-maiL I 'most doubt if you will 
find her alive now. You had better let me drive, 
please" — ^Kendall was fumbling helplessly with 
the reins — " The mare's a bit awkward till she 
gets into your hands, and we haven't a minute 
to spare." 

The distance was not great, and the trotting 
mare did it in fair match-time; but, before they 
drew up at Kineton hall-door, Horace had heard 
all the details of the disaster. 



Miss Welsted had gone out in her pony-car- 
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riage as nsoal, Tlie tiger^ occnpying the tiny 
back-seat^ was a mere child : she had no other 
attendant ; for the governess who usually accom- 
panied her chanced to be unwell that afternoon. 
The ponies were young and rather hot ; but she 
had driyen them several times before, and they 
had never shown any symptom of vice. The flies 
had fretted them, perhaps, while they were stand- 
ing, for they pulled more than usual, even at 
starting ; but Miss Welsted, being strong in the 
wrist and perfectly fearless, — ^though by no means 
a scientific whip, — ^rather liked this than other- 
wise. They were about half-way down the avenue 
that led to the lodge-gates, when one of the High- 
land cattle feeding in the park rose suddenly from 
behind a patch of fern, and bolted across the road. 
The ponies gave a mad bound that started every 
bolt in the fore-carriage, and the next instant they 
were away. 

The solitary witness of what happened after- 
wards, besides being stunned at the time, was too 
stupefied with terror and grief to give a very clear 
account of it. 
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*'His mistress did not seem much fright- 
ened," he said ; " and she never screamed out 
once. But, as they tore round the last turn and 
came in sight of the lodge, he heard her say, quite 
softly — ' God help us ! They are shut !' Then 
he stood up and screamed with all his might, to 
open the gates; but the lodge-keeper ran out a 
second too late." 

Perhaps the runaways could not have stopped 
themselves then if they would. At any rate, they 
never slackened their pace, but crashed fall front 
against the bars. The shock pitched the lad — ^a 
mere featherweight — sheer over the fence amongst 
the garden-shrubs. When his senses came back, 
he saw amongst the wreck of iron and wood — ^for 
the gates too were shattered — one of the ponies 
stone-dead and the other helplessly maimed, and 
his mistress in the lodge-keeper's arms — lying 
white and still. 

Mary Welsted was not dead ; though, when 
the doctor saw her half-an-hour afterwards, he 
decided it to be a desperate case of brain-cofi- 
cussion, and all the science that was soon sum- 
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moned to her aid only confirmed that ver- 
dict. 

Mr. Garden met Kendall in the hall as he en- 
teredy and beckoned him into the library. The 
old man's fia.ce was very sorrowfal, and his eyeUds, 
perhaps, were heavy with something else besides 
a long night's watch. His manner was infinitely 
more cordial now than when, a fortnight ago, he 
went through the forms of congratulation. 

"I pity you from the bottom of my heart," 
he said. ''It may be some slight comfort to 
know that you have not come too late, and that 
if you had come last night it would have availed 
nothing. She has never spoken since, or even 
opened her eyes." 

" Is there no hope ?" Horace asked faintly. 

" Absolutely none. Indeed, we ought to hope 
that the release will come speedily. You will 
know why, when you have seen her. WiU you 
come at once ?" 

They went upstairs together. On the first 
landing Kendall stood stiU, listening and trem- 
bling. 
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Down the corridor, from a room at the farther 
end, there came a sound snch as few can hear for 
the first tune unawed — a sound which, once 
heard, is not easily forgotten — a sound more ter- 
rible in its monotony than any sharp, sudden cry 
— a sound which, though it savours of both, is 
neither gasp nor groan — a sound that forces us^ 
in our own despite, to believe that unconscious- 
ness is not insensibility — a sound, perhaps more 
significant than any other, of the prolonged agony 
of a parting soul. 

"It has gone on so ever since she was 
brought in," Mr. Garden said, answering the 
other's look of frightened inquiry. " They have 
tried trepanning without the slightest effect. I 
don't wonder that you are overcome. It has tried 
us all fearfully." 

Kendall paused a minute or two, and then 
spoke in a weak, hesitating voice : 

*' If there is no chance of her knowing me, do 
you think I had better — " 

The elder man's face changed from compas- 
sion to contempt. 
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"Do I think you had hotter go in at once ?'* 
he said very coldly. " Unqnestionably I think 
so. You will act as you think fit, of course. My 
duty was to bring you here; and I have done 
it." 

Horace could not, for very shame, hang hack. 

"You — quite misunderstand me," he stam- 
mered out ; and so passed on, and in through the 
door standing ajar. 

The room was darkened; but, as Kendal en- 
tered, one of the attendants drew a curtain partly 
aside, so that a thin column of light streamed in 
on the deathbed. There was nothing there very 
shocking to the eye. The fatal blow had left 
little outward trace; and, beside that terrible 
moaning, she gave no signs of life; this — the 
doctor, standing by the bedside, whispered — ^was 
growing fainter and fainter. 

Putting great force upon himself, Horace 
came near and pressed his lips on the pale hands 
— emotionless save for a sKght twitching of the fin- 
gers. Even at such a moment, he could spare no 
tenderer caress for the woman who would have 
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. given him all. Then he sat down apart^ with his 
face buried in his hands. 

All those present, with the exception of Mr*, 
Garden, gave him credit for natural emotion, and 
pitied him accordingly. If they could have pe- 
rused his thoughts, perhaps they would not have 
been so liberal of sympathy. He was utterly 
crushed by the suddenness and completeness of 
the blow; but his regrets were almost purely 
selfish. For the poor girl who lay a-dying 
he felt much the same vague, careless com- 
passion, as a speculator would give to the 
labourers drowned by the flooding of his favourite 
mine. 

Minutes, under such circumstances, are not 
counted by the clock* Though the silence, 
broken only by brief whispers, seemed to Horace 
endless, it had not perhaps lasted a quarter of an 
hour when the moaning grew perceptibly fainter, ' 
and was succeeded by heavy, laboured breathing ; 
and then the doctor said — speaking for the first 
time above his breath— 

*' She is going fast." 

VOL. n. o 
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The agony, if such it had been, had spent it- 
self; but in the last moments of life a faint 
gleam of consciousness seemed to cross the poor 
dizzy brain; for her eyes were half unclosed, 
though it was evident that she recognised no one, 
and her right hand groped feebly on the coverlid, 
as if it searched for some other hand. 

Mr. Garden glanced over his shoulder at Ken- 
dall, who had drawn near with the rest: then, 
seeing that Horace stood helpless and irresolute, 
he bent down and too^ ihe quivering fingers into 
his own. 

And so, holding an honest man's hand after 
all, Mary Welsted passed away, we may hope, 
into some better abiding-place than the Fools' 
Paradise whereunto she had aspired. 

Kendall's first impulse, when all was over, was 
to escape as speedily as possible &om the scene 
of the disaster. It was bitterly true that he had 
no business at Kineton now; neither, truth to 
speak, did Mr. Garden seem specially anxious to 
detain him. It was settled, as a matter of 
course, that Horace should\be present at the fu- 
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neral ; and in the course of the ustxtud afternoon he 
took his depaxtore* 

Certain half-honrs cut a deeper notch in a 
man's life than the ayerage of years will leave. 
Horace's driye back to the station was one of 
such. The soft summer breeze sweeping through 
the tall elms of the avenue seemed to murmur 
mockery. There was insolence in the aspect of 
the ample corn-lands^ red-ripe for the sickle^ and 
in the greenery of the broad meadows dotted 
thickly with fat kine. On all this, one day — and 
no distant day either — ^he was to have looked as 
lord and master. How did he look on them now? 
His face was so far a tell-tale that even the stolid 
Loamshire man, sitting by his side, partly 
guessed at the colour of his musings ; and was 
rather inclined to rejoice than to repine, when the 
other dismissed him at their journey's end with- 
out any offer of gratuity. 

" He looked a precious sight more sulky than 
sorry," the groom remarked afterwards. "He's a bit- 
ter bad devil, I reckon. If the poor missus had lived, 
she'd ha' repented of her bargain pretty often.'* 
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In very truth, it was long before Horace Ken- 
dall emerged &om that savage desperation which 
has tempted, or well-nigh tempted, certain pro- 
fessing Christians to '* curse God, and die.'* 
However, there is method even in the madness 
of some folk. To the blasphemy our friend was 
fully equal } but as for the death — 

In spite of such losses and reverses, it is pro- 
bable that this delicate plant will flourish when 
hardier and nobler trees are dust. 



CHAPTEE X, 



The glory of autumn was waning in the western 
highlands. The rich contrasts of colour — for 
Wildemesse, like a mere mortal, seeks ever by 
gorgeous apparel to dissemble her decline — ^were 
giving place rapidly to sober russets and grays. 
The wind swept keenly down the gullies with an 
ominous whistle, and had had a skirmish or two 
already with the pines in prelude to their winter 
battle. The loch was seldom calm enough now 
to mirror birch or oak, and such shadows were 
thinner where they fell. The grouse-cocks crowed 
defiantly on the moorland; for, standing erects 
each on his own tussock, all ear and eye, they 
might set at naught the wiles of the fowler. 
A few chances in sheltered hollows where 
there was stiU feeding-ground, or a long shot in 
rounding the shoulder of a hill, were about all 
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one could expect; and it was a little too early 
for good cover-shooting as yet. At such a season 
a man's thoughts^ unless he be very keen on 
sport, are apt to follow in the track of the 
swallow. 

Now Mark Eamsay was by no means an in- 
veterate gunner ; and, when his destructive duties 
had been duly performed, one would have thought 
that his inclinations would have tended south- 
wards : but he seemed perfectly content to abide 
at Kenlis. Once, when his wife ventured to 
question him as to the probable time of their 
removing, he contrived to evade a direct reply; 
and, though there was no impatience in his man- 
ner, it was evident that he did not choose to be 
pressed on the subject. 

The castle party — ^^speaking of those actually 
resident there — was narrowed down to three. 
Alsager and Vane had gone their several ways 
some time ago; and a week later Mr. Brance- 
peth, too, had left on a tour of lowland and 
north-country visits that would bring him home 
by leisurely stages. Lady Laura was to have 
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"borne her husband company throughout; but^ 
Aough when her friend spoke of departure, 
Blanche made no objection in words, the piteous 
pleading in her eyes was quite too much for 
La Beine Gaillarde ; who without more ado cast 
her engagements to the winds, utterly setting 
at naught the resentment of her ill-used acquaint- 
ance, and making very light of her lord's grum- 
bling. 

" Don't you pretend to be helpless," she said, 
" but go off and enjoy yourself like a man — or 
rather like a single man. You don't often get 
such a chance, you know. If you get into any 
mischief — ^provided it isn*t very bad mischief — 
ni try to forgive you." 

Perhaps Mr. Brancepeth was rather flattered 
at being still considered capable of a peccadillo, 
or the very idea was too much for his gravity. 
At any rate — solutis risu tdbulis — it was amicably 
settled that Lady Laura should remain at Kenlis 
tin the Bamsays could escort her south. 

La Beine was hy no means an exemplary 
matron. I do not mean to imply that her sins, 
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either of omission or commission, would have 
brought her under the ban of any criminal code ; 
but with her reckless words and actions she YCiy 
often proved a rock of offence to her weaker sis- 
ters. As for the strong-minded ones — ^the stones 
they had cast at her already would have made a 
goodly cairn. Neyertheless, it is probable that 
certain famous fanatics would have haggled a 
while with their consciences, before completing 
such a self-sacrifice as she now decided on un- 
hesitatingly. She knew perfectly well that, at 
most of the halting-places above mentioned, there 
would be ample provision of the amusements in 
which her soul delighted. She was sure to fore- 
gather there with more than one of her special 
favourites ; indeed, divers pleasant plans had been 
laid already with a view to such meetings : hard- 
est trial of all — she knew that certain of her rivals, 
with the advantage of a start and clear course, 
would make play, and want some catching when- 
ever she should take up the running again. Yet 
she accepted quite readily the prospect of com- 
parative solitude, without a chance of the mildest 
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flirtation, or of a break to the monotony of the 
days following and resembling each other, beyond 
an occasional scamper on the back of a hill-pony, 
or a sail on the loch when the wind was not too 
wild. 

Laura took no credit to herself for all this. 
To stand by a firiend in need seemed to her the 
simplest thing in nature, and not in anywise 
to be regarded as a penance, or eyen as an ex* 
ceptional duty. Yet, it seems to me that 
charities, less worthy of record, have been Cele- 
brated in pompous phrase on lettered tomb-> 
stones. 

Certainly, few could have looked in Blanche 
Bamsay's face without feeling that her need of 
support, if not of succour, was very sore. The 
melancholy which had assailed her by fits and 
starts in the early days of her residence at Kenlis 
had fairly mastered her now, and seldom loosened 
its grasp, strive or struggle as she would. But 
there was a cause for it now — a cause that, ere 
this, has made braver and brighter birds than 
this little Oriole sit moping with dull eyes and 
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plumage nnpreenedy whilfit their mate was soar- 
ing through all other tracks of air rather than 
the one which led nestwards. 

To speak plainly — ^thongh she had not as yet 
made a confidante even of Lanra Brancepeth, 
Blanche had long ago confessed to herself that 
she was jealous in real earnest. The cause of 
that jealousy you wiU easily guess. 

I have said that the actual residents of the 
eastle numbered only three; but, whether the 
Lrvings could be considered as non-residents, 
might fairly have been questioned. Assuredly, 
much more of their time was spent at Kenlis 
than in their own home ; and during the brief 
intervals oif their absence^ it might haye been 
remarked that some business generally called 
sway Bamsay on such distant eiqpeditionS; as 
engrossed all the time betwixt breakfast and 
dinner. Once, and once only, he had avowedly 
gone over to Drumour. He went there alone, 
for a single night, to help to fill some game- 
boxes that Captain Irving wanted to send off 
south ; but it is to be presumed that the grouse 
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were wilder than usual^ for it was the third day 
before he returned to Eenlis. 

Even in his hot youths Mark had always^ to 
a certain extent, acted catLte^ si rum casi^ ; and he 
was still less likely to parade his indiscretions 
now. Whilst conversing with Alice Irving, his. 
voice rarely sunk below its ordinary tone; and 
very rarely were the glances of either more ex- 
pressive than familiar acquaintance would warranto 
He never pretended to engross her attention, or 
seemed jealous at seeing it bestowed on another* 
Nevertheless, a mere stranger, after being an 
hour in their company, would probably have 
concluded that a singularly good understand- 
ing existed betwixt the two. There is a subtle 
mesmerism in these affinities that, without being 
at all contagious, makes others besides those 
directly iafluenced by them conscious of their 
existence. 

Laura Brancepeth — ^neither a stranger nor dis- 
interested — fully appreciated the state of things^ 
and chafed under it hourly; but, with all her 
impulsiveness, she was iax too well versed in the 
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world's ways to interfere by word or gesture, or 
to broach the subject till Blanche herself should 
think fit to do so. Though she had rather a 
Jmack at travestying proverbs, she had got that 
one about a tree and its bark pretty straight ; and 
on more than one similar occasion had found the 
benefit of acting thereupon. But, if it was occa- 
sionally pain and grief to the friend to keep 
ailence, how, think you, did it fare with the wife ? 
A dangerously deep game was being played up 
yonder, and the players did not start on level 
terms. Comparing great things with small, any- 
one who has often looked on at high whist 
must have seen a parallel case scores of times. 
Do we not know him — ^the light-minded gamester, 
utterly incorrigible in the error of his ways, and 
proof against reproach or sarcasm— who, having 
trusted once too often to his luck, accepts the 
position quite hilariously, treating his own blun- 
ders as if they were part and parcel of an elaborate 
joke ? And we, the bystanders, laugh with, quite 
;as much as at, him, and think '^ what a good loser 
lie is!" contrasting his bearing veiy favourably 
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"With that of his partner, who, it is evident, does 
not reKsh the jest quite so keenly; for every point 
lost to themselves, or gained by their adversaries^ 
is scored on that other face — ^anxious enough when 
the play began. Now, it does not follow of neces* 
sity, that difference of temperament has anything- 
to do with this difference of demeanour. It 
may well be that, as they walk homewards to- 
night, one man will confess to himself — ^if he re- 
flects at all — ^that the purchase of that peacocty 
park-hack must be deferred, or that Coralie must 
be balked of her latest whim in jewelry ; whilst 
the other will be racking his brain, overstrained 
already, with reckoning up the resources where* 
with he may once again tempt Fortune. And, if 
he be not quite case-hardened against remorse, 
he may perhaps remember having heard long ago- 
that ^^ it is not meet to take the children's bread 
and cast it to dogs." * 

It was not of her own free-will, that Blanche 
Ramsay was playing so perilously. Her position 
had been simply forced upon her; but it wa& 
none the less true that her very last stake was 
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HOW inyolred. Considering all things, h^ self' 
possession and seK-control wete something wonder- 
ful. If the tie binding her to Mark grew frailer 
daily, no fault of hers brought it to breaking- 
strain. Peevish, or plaintive, or sullen she never 
was; and, if her fiEuse sometinxes looked a little sad 
or weary, a gentle word from him would always 
bring the light back again, though it lasted not 
long. So much, even he was fidn to confess — 

thinking over these things in the after-time. 

« 
As for Mark, he was simply following up his 

fancy, as he had done a score of times before, 
utterly regardless of the distinctions between right 
and wrong, faith and falsehood, cruelty and com- 
passion. It was his fietncy so far — ^no more. In 
Buch a nature as his, love, as honest men define 
it, had no more chance of ripening than the golden 
grain scattered amongst desert stones. He had 
not begun to dislike Blanche as yet, and found 
Ixer sufficiently companionable still, when he had 
time to spare ; but such hours, as were spent in 
the shadow of Fontainebleau rocks, would never 
come again ; and the soft white hand, that he was 
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then so fond of toying with, was powerless now 
to keep hizn from straying. 

What Alice Irving had at stake, would be hard 
to determine. It is possible indeed that she had 
not yet defined it to herself. She was no novice 
at the game, that was clear ; and, being conscious 
of the strength of her hand, was content to play 
it warily without forcing the chances. With her 
demeanour towards Blanche, La Heine herself 
could not quarrel. Not a single act, or word, or 
look could fairly be caUed presumptuous. She 
deferred in all things to her hostess, beyond what 
may reasonably be expected from the meekest of 
guests ; and if any point, howsoever trivial, was 
referred to her decision, she invariably withheld it 
till she was certain of not running counter to the 
slightest wish of Mrs. Bamsay. And the other 
paid her back in kind. No stranger, coming to 
KenUs, would have guessed that Alice Irving's 
presence was less welcome to its chdtelaine than 
it was, the first time she set foot therein. 

So things went on with admirable 8ur£a>ce- 
smoothness ; but, go as smoothly as they would. 
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the time came when Mark could no longer delay 
a move southwards^ especially as Laura Brance-^ 
peth was waiting for his escort. He said as much 
to Captain Irving one night, as they were finishing 
iheii partie. 

The other shrugged his shoulders rather rue- 
fully. 

'' IVe been expecting this, any time these three 
weeks. You're thoroughly right to go« I won- 
der at anyone staying here, after the fall of the 
first leaves, who isn't shackled down as I am, I 
should have liked above all things to spend thia 
vrinter in town with Alice — Cleaving her at Kenlis 
alone is out of the question, of course — but I 
simply can't afford it. The fat kine have never 
much favoured our pastures; and this is one of 
our famine-years. I'd haye strained a point or 
two, for her sake, if it had been possible. She'll 
find the winter very long, I'm afraid.'* 

Now, this speech, coming from many people, 
would have meant just this : " I am very poor, 
and you are very wealthy. If you happen to have 
two or three hundreds lying idle at your banker's. 
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the proffer of a six-months' loan would come at 
this juncture witU peculiar grace ; and so neither 
our party, nor our piquet, need be broken up." 

But, like the Castilian beggar who will never 
overstep a certain line in degradation, Alexander 
Irving, gambler and profligate to the backbone, 
had his points of honour. On the present occa- 
sion he meant what he said, neither more nor 
less; and Bamsaj, who had exceptional luck in 
steering clear of gaucherieSf knew his man far too 
weU to think of suggesting any such aid. He 
only said: 

"I wish with all my heart you could have 
managed it ; it would have been so pleasant for 
all of us. Couldn't you venture- on a short vi^t ? 
Perhaps before long we could offer you quarters. 
At the present moment we're roofless in London^ 
you know." 

** Don't tempt me," Irving answered gravely, 
** If I've learned nothing else in all these years, 
I've learned not to trust myself. It wouldn't be a 
short visit if I once got into the old haunts, and 
-among the old faces ; and, with my habits, I would 

VOL. n. V 
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not aecept quarters even, under your roof. Thanks 
for the notion - all the same. If things should 
turn out hotter than I expect, we may possibly 
meet again before long; if otherwise,. I daresay 
Alice and I wiU survive till you come north 
.again." 

Then the subject drppped. 

A word or two about that same piquet-play- 
ing wiU make matters clearer. . Mark had adhered 
fairly enough to the spirit of his promise to Alice 

■ 

to abstain from deep gambling, and the nominal 
stakes remained much the same as at the begin- 
ning; but a fiver on the rubber of three games 
had become by no means exceptional of late ; and 
they played, as often as not, according to the Bus- 
flian roles, where every point scores. One way or 
another, Irving's winning balance had mounted 
to no inconsiderable sum : it might be reckoned 
in hundreds now. The luck had been tolerably 
equal ; but Mark was probably right in giving his 
opponent credit from the first for superior skill, 
and in predicting that it must tell in the long- 
run. The superiority was not disagreeably mani- 



i 
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fest ; and it was still so nmcli a question of cards, 
that a shade of odds wonld have tempted an ordi^ 
nary backer to give choice. The subject of profit 
pr loss had never been touched on betwixt them 
till the very last night. It was much later than 
usual when they sat down^ and their time was 
limited ; for, though neither affected early hours, 
it was their rule never to break far into the mom- 

■ 

ing. 

"Have you any idea how we stand ?V Mark 
asked as he took up his cards. ''You keep a 
score,.! believe?" 

" Yes," Irving answered ; " I have done so for 
many years. If my banking-book had been as 
regularly kept as my play-account, it would have 
been better for me and mine. I can tell you now, 
if you'll wait a minute. — I*m just two hundred and 
eighty to the good," he went on, after adding up 

* . - 

a page of his carnet. " I didn't think it had been 
quite so much." 

** I thought it was more," the other said care- 
lessly. '' If that's the case, I have seldom had 
so much amusement for my money — and instruc- 
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tion too, for the matter of that. I flatter myself 
I have improved several points since our first trial 
of strength." 

"You don't flatter yourself," Irving said. 
** There can't be a doubt about your playing 
better than you did at first ; and you would play 
better still — ^you don't mind my telling you — if 
you were not quite so quick over your discard. 
I can afibrd to give you that hint now, you see." 

" I. don't know about that," Mark retorted. 
"You've hit the blot — ^that's certain; and I'm 
obliged to you for the hint. I'd rather it had 
come an hour later, though. Can you guess 
"why ? Well : I was going to propose to you one 
rubber of three — a VAnglaise — absolutely the last 
for this bout : fifty on the game, and a hundred 
on la belle. There's too much the double or 
quits about it, isn't there ? I don't the least ex- 
pect you to accept." 

The same eagerness came over Irving's face, 
and the same gleam into his eyes, as was re- 
marked there when piquet was first mentioned 
at Kenlis. He had none of the small meannesses 
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of the third-rate gambler ; and, when he erred, it 
was never on the side of timidity. His principle 
was invariably to pomser sa masse — only, un- 
luckily for him, the mass was as often his own 
as the banker's money. 

"And why not accept ?" he said in his softest 
voice. " It is no great plunge for me. At the 
very worst, I shall rise a better winner than per- 
• haps I have any right to expect ; and if I win, in 
spite of the famine-year, there'll be a little com 
in Egypt.' 

** We'll have fresh cards, then," Mark ob- 
served ; and with no more said on either side, the 
heavy rubber began. 

Irving had it all his own way at first, and 
scored a game without difficulty; but the second 
was more evenly contested. The luck seemed 
to have turned, for Mark scored ninety against 
his adversary's fifty-five, the latter being eldest 
hand. A glance at his cards told Mark that 
there was a heavy point, and in all probability 
at least one long sequence, against him. Indeed, 
it might be the taking in of one card only would 
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save the gama; but that one would win it — ffliB 
fotufth queen. He held an ace and king of dif- 
ferent suits, so the quatorze must needs be good. 
It seemed as though Irving's hint had not been 
lost : he pondered long enough over the discard- 
at all events. Then — ^laughing to himself a little 
contemptuously, as men laugh at some trite jest 
or old-&shioned conceit — ^he put out the queen of 
hearts. 

The topmost card on his paqv4t was her sister 
of diamonds. 

On Irving's placid &ce there was, it must be 
owned, a palpable anxiety as he began to declare. 
His hand was decidedly strong : six cards, :a 
quint to a knave, and a tierce-major, made him 
twenty-fbur. Then lie announced three aces. Se 
glanced sharply at his adversary, evidently noi 

expecting them to pass tinchallenged ; but Mark 

* 

only nodded ; and now there was nothing to ^stop 
tbe^ pique, which made the eldest hand game 'and 
tdUber at once. 

'''That was a near thing," the oonqneror \re^ 
matted, with the slightest, the Tory slightest^ 






tremor in his Toioe. '^' The quatorze of queens 
was against me iihroughottt. Is it possihle, that 
you didn't go for it ?" 

** Quite possible,^ Mark answered; "though 
I ought to have done bo, beyond u doubt, for it- 
was my best chance. If one could only guess' 
what one was going to izake in — I don't know that 
it would improve the game, though ; it's pretty 
enough, as it stands."' 

IHiilst he was speaking, he had taken up 
Ms discard and mixed it into his hand ; shuffling 
Uie mxSiB to and fro mechanioally, like one whose 
thoughts are busy elsewhere. Then Tie rose, 
and unlocking an escritoire, toolk some notes out 
cf it, which he laM upon tlie card-table. 'The 
o&k€fT let them IHe there. 

** You don't care for your revenge, then?" he 
said* 

** I htfve no right ifo ask it, for fliat was to be 
abfidbtelythe last rublber; and if I had, lishould 
waive it ; I diould only be Mlowing up » haft 
mne. Those nnlilGky queens t)iigbt to be 'a warn- 
ing « 
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With something like a sigh of relief, Irving 
folded up the notes tenderly, and placed them in 
his pocket-book. 

^'I think we shall not winter at Dmmonr, 
after all/' he remarked, after a minute's silence. 
*' To-night has just turned the scale. We shall 
be boarded and lodged at your expense, after all, 
Alice and I." 

Mark's start of surprise was perfect. 

** You don't mean that ? I didn't grudge 
my losing it before ; but, now, I think I seldom 
or never won to such good purpose. There's 
one thing I'm going to ask you. Will you tell 
Miss Irving nothing of to-night's doings, and not 
let her guess how her winter in town was brought 
about ? It would be a pity to spoil her pleasure, 
you know ; and that it will be pleasure, there's 
little doubt. I don't mind confessing to you that, 
the first time she ever stayed here, certain confi- 
dences passed between us on the subject of high 
play, and that I received a certain warning." 

Captain Irving's smile was full of indulgent 
superiority — such as might become a great phi- 
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losopher^ whose abstruse pursuits are scarcely 
appreciated as they deserve by his kith and 

*' Poor Alice !" he said. *' Yes ; she does tor- 
ment herself sometimes about these matters — as 
if self-tormenting ever helped oneself or others* 
You're quite right, though. There are secrets — 
quite harmless of course — of which womankind,, 
ever so trusty or tractable, is not worthy : and this 
is one of 'em. So about this last rubber — silence 
a la mort /" 

After a little more converse of no moment, the 
two parted for the night on the best possible 
terms. But Irving knew only half the secret after 
all. He had all the worst faults of an inveterate 
gambler ; he would have won a pauper's last shil- 
ling, with as little scruple or pity as though it be- 
longed to a millionaire ; and he would push the 
advantage of skill to the very verge of honour.- 
Nevertheless — ^let us give the devil his due — ^if he- 
could have overlooked his opponent's play during 
that last hand, he would have cast down those 
notes that he folded so complacently, even as Ju-^ 
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das — a thought ioo Iai« — cast dotm the Uoodr 
money. Ay — ^more than this. If he cotild hsT© 
guessed at the motive prompting that curious dis- 
card, it would have "Been no fault of his if Mark 
Bamsay had not had an early opportunity of prov- 
ing whether Yere Alsager wb43 right or wrong, in 
crediting those delicate white fingers with fionte 
skill in the use of hair-triggexs. 

The Irvings « departed alter luncheon on the, 
morrow ; for, on the following day, Kenlis Castle 
was to be left till next summer to the cajt of two 
or three Scotch servants, who, for a sufficient '^'con- 
ed-de-ra-tion,'* were not afraid to risk an oocasional. 
encounter with the Brown Lady. But, in tha. 
course of the morning, Alice Irving, found herself: 
in a certain nook of the south tezaraec^ where — 
l^ the merest ciianoe in the woiM — ^BAmsay was 
smoking la cantemplatiiire cigar* iShe was ,radiast 
with happiness ; for Ae had just lipaard irom Jw . 
father of the chai^ in their winter quartBcs. 
^ rjnfinre.it'jB dlowingtoyou. Dw't 4finy iL'* 
And her eyes saiul, bMex than the acaadet lips 
canBd have done — "Itim^jon.** j 
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*' I never deny pleasant imputations," Mark 
said with a laugh. " You may give me all the 
credit you can possibly afford. I deserve a good 
deal : it was so thoroughly disinterested of me, to 
try to persuade Captain Irving that neither of 

it 

you were quite fitted for an Arctic winter ! Is it 
treason, to mention Drumour and winter in a 
breath? Never mind : it can't be helped. The die 
iB cast now, and you must make the best of it."^ 
" The best of it r 
,. She spoke the words almost in a whisper; 
but, as she spoke, she glanced up once in her com-., 
panion's face. If Yere Alsager had been near 
eosough to look undar the long sweeping lashes, he 
would have been less likely than ever to alter his 
opinion, as to the '^qlliet devilry" of the great, 
grayayes. 



OHAPIEE XI. 

We have almost forgotten George Anstruther. 
Ont of such cky it is difficult assuredly to mould 
an interesting personage^ either in real life or 
romance: nevertheless, as he played rather an 
important part in this story, it will be better to 
go back to him for awhile. 

The outward perturbation in which you saw 
him last — ^when he made haste to escape out of 
the sound of Blanche Bamsay's marriage-bells — 
passed away within the hour ; but the methodical 
routine of his days was not taken up so easily 
again. It is the same with all machines — ^alive 
or dead — ^working in a deep groove. Hard as it 
may be to throw them out of gear, when this is 
once done eflfectually, it is harder yet to set them 
back on the track. For the first time in all his 
life, Anstruther knew what restlessness meant. 
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Certain tormenting phantoms hannted him — ^in 
his laboratory, where he now worked only by fits 
and starts — ^in his hours of exercise, ride as 
sharply as he would — and, most of all, when he 
lay down and strove to force himself into sleep ; 
and sleep, when it came, was too full of dreams to 
refresh or restore. Even at the whist-table, his 

thoughts would go wandering far beyond the outer 
walls of the Orion — sometimes beyond the sea. 

The jar of his moral organisation, told on him 
physically too. The fine regular appetite, that 
was the envy of all his Indian comrades, began to 
fail; and, more than once, an artistic dish sent back 
untasted gave the chef o{ ike Planet occasion to 
exclaim against insular ingratitude. Divers of his 
acquaintance noticed the change, and decided that 
it was " a case of livfer ;" and that George An- 
struther, after all, had not fared so much better 
than other consumers of curry and cayenne. He 
himself at last inclined to this view of the ques- 
tion; and, after considerable reluctance and delay^ 
consented to a medical inspection. 

The famous physician he consulted was a man 
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of the world as well as a man of science — ^pefhaps^ 
not a few of his cnres might hare been attributed 
to a habit of considering and prescribing for o&er 
than mere bodily symptoms of disease. In. the 
presctnt instance he allowed that the liver was 
partly at fault ;, but it was not only on this ac» 
count that he suggested change of scene. A 
month in Switzerland^ and another at Wiesbaden, 
with one^ or two simple remedies, were all he 
thought it necessary to prescribe. 

Anstruther .took both the advice and the physic 
patiently, and went through the course of travel 
anjd the course, of waters with exemplary punptualr 
ity-T-feeling, all the while, tolerably sure that 
neither would do him any material good. In the 
first fortnight of his sojourn at Wiesbaden there 
certainly was an improvement ; and three or four 
Orionites, who had come thither on a like sanatory 
mission, found, him quite as ready as themselves 
to make up a rubber at club-points — ^which those 
decent bodies much preferred to the meretricious 
trente et quarante — ^and much readier to take exer- 
cise either on foot or horseback. But, all at once, 
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lite seemed to fall back again beyoiKj the point 
irom which improyement had begun. There was 
no rational way of accounting for this ; unless a 
packet of letters forwarded from England had 
anything to do with it. , Aa for the intelligence they 
contained: — the Whole world might have looked 
over his shoulder as he opened them and been 
none the wiser ; though they included a brief note 
from Blanche Bamaay, asking Mr. Anstruther 
to spare . them a fortnight at Kenlis, or longer if 
he could contriye it. 

Do you remember hifi behayiour some months 
before when^ walking in his garden, he first read 
that handwriting 2 How carefully he opened the 
dainty enyelope T How he lingered oyer the pe- 
rusal? How long he mused afterwards — frowning 
the while ? Much after the same fashion he bore 
himself now ; only that his feyerish fingers did not 
entreat the note quite so delicately. They rather 
crushed thaa toyed with it; and those few lines 
took thrice as long as the others in reading : his 
fcown too, as he sat armusing, was heayier tenfold. 

Nothing, of iEdl this was apparent in the tone of 
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Hs answer. His regret at being now forced to 
decline, and hope of being more fortunate hereafter^ 
^ete perfectly worded. If a fault could have been 
found, it would have been that the courtesy was a 
little too formal and cold. But» &om that day, 
there was a notable change in Anstruther for the 
ivorse. Notable it must have been ; for each and 
every one of the Orionist clique was too much en- 
gaged in watching the state of his own health to 
look very keenly after his neighbour's : yet they 
all observed and commented on it. 

When the appointed time was spent, An- 
struther drifted listlessly back with the tide — set- 
ting homewards now. He took Paris on his way, 
purposing to spend a week there; but by the 
third evening he was weary even to death of the 
noisy, tourist-ridden city, and came straight to 
town by the night-mail. 

The autumnal attractions of London to most 
-people are not powerful; but Anstruther was in- 
dependent of society — or, at least, of all but a very 
minute portion thereof — so far as his amusements 
went. He was really glad to find himself within 
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arm^s-length of his books and his crucibles again ; 
and a faithful few — Gloving a square yard of green 
cloth better than the widest prospect of emerald 
fields — mustered still in the card-room of the 
Orion. 

Gradually he began to slide back into the old 
ways ; before he had been home a full month, he 
had found quiet again, if not perfect peace, and for 
a while the current of his life flowed on much as 
heretofore. If the tormenting phantoms had not 
utterly vanished, they kept discreetly in the back- 
ground for the present ; but in most of these 
cases, once haunted is always haunted : he knew 
very well that they were lurking somewhere in the 
dark, and would appear once more at their own 
time and season. 

One murky afternoon — the November fogs 
came before their time that autumn — ^Anstruther 
went down to his club at the usual hour, and 
stopped on the steps to exchange salutations with 
one of his familiars passing out : " familiar'* is 
the proper term ; for no one, since Walter Ellers- 
lie's death, had tjie right to call Anstruther 

VOL. n. Q 
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" fnend," This man — Thomdyke by name— irea 
amoQgBt his closest intimates. Both were oM 
baebelora, leading a methodical sort of life, and 
Despeet for each other's skill, added to certain 
gastronomic sympathies, had bred a kind of liking 
betwixt them. Anstmther was rather disappointed 
at seeing the otheir's face turned outwards: Mr. 
Thomdyke' s place at the whiat-table could xuA 
easily be filled. 

^ You're off early^'* he said ; '* some businefis, 
I Buppoee ?*' 

** You are about right," Thomdkye retorted, 
taming up his furred odUar with a shiTi^» ^M 
haven't a hundred steps to walk; but no man 
would go that far for his own pleasure through 
this infernal fog. There's something wortii look- 
ing at upstairs, too-^though it's more in your line 
than mine ; for I don't appreciate pi^et. There's 
a fresh hand turned, up iMs afternoon — afresh to 
most of us at least, though he's a very pld mem- 
ber. Did you ever h«ir of a Captain Irving — no ? 
Wen, he has just sat down to play nine games 
*with]^[Blanchmayne, with £fty on. the mbber. 
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They are ancient antagonists it seems. I fasncy 
the Viscount must have got a rare dressing once 
or twice, or he wouldn*t be so civil." 

This &mous card-room was not an ont-of-the- 
way garret, or a noisy ground-room — such as may 
be seen in other clubs, where whist is subordinate 
to conviviality — ^but a lofty and spacious presence* 
chamber, wherein brooded always a solemn still* 
ness, if not a silence that might be felt. Thiok 
sun-blinds and ample curtains repeUed the garish 
eye of day, and after dusk-fall' the sad mellow 
light of shaded waxen tapirs prevailed. The 
wagering, though never desperate, was often deep; 
but bets were offered and accepted in a quiet mer* 
cantile fashion. . Winners betrayed no noisy exul- 
tation, and losers cursed not their ill-luck — ^aloud. 
Light-minded strangers entering there jocund 
with good cheer — ^the cellar of the Orion was 
proverbial — ^had scarcely passed through those 
august portals before the religio loci con- 
strained them to tread softly and speak under 
their breath; and they issued forth, as a rule, 
in a frame of mind befitting those who have 
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sojourned for a space within the Trophonian 
Cavern. 

On the present occasion a conple of rubbers 
were going on, neither of which had any special 
attraction for Anstruther ; and he walked straight 
to the comer where a knot of spectators were gath- 
ered round the piquet-table. Of the two players, 
one you are well acquainted with ; the other was 
an oddity in his way — ^a most disagreeable way, it 
must be owned. 

There was not a shadow of reason or excuse, 
so far as anyone knew, for Lord Blanchmayne's 
misanthropy. His constitution was as tough as 
whalebone ; his fortune far beyond his needs ; and 
he was hampered by no kind of family duties or 
cares. Yet he had never been known to waste 
kindly or courteous word on man, woman, or 
child. He was a solitary — partly by choice, partly 
of necessity : for his own order, when the fact of 
Lord Blanchmayne's confirmed celibacy was once 
established, cared not to court his society; and 
when, to suit his own purpose, he mingled with 
his inferiors, he never dissembled contempt for 
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his company. He was an adept at all games of 
chance and skilly and a shrewd; though not an 
energetic or eloquent, politician. But he would 
have been more successful had he had a better 
opinion of the world in general ; and some of his 
subtlest combinations went awry, simply because 
he would not give his partners credit for common 
sense or his adversaries for conmion honesty. 
Parcere devictis was a maxim that even as a 
schoolboy he had learned to despise ; but he was a 
good loser — ^the stake was of no sort of consequence 
to him, and instead of bearing malice to any man 
who fairly got the best of him, he rather re- 
spected such a one, and treated him accordingly. 
His sallow, cross-grained face does not lower a 
whit more than usual now, though the second 
game has just been scored against him ; and with 
a kind of sullen admiration he growls out : 

"You haven't grown rusty in all these years — 
plenty of practice, I suppose ? I wish I could 
say as much for myself ; but bad play's catching, 
and I don't get many chances of improving my 
game." 
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The side-blow was meant for oertain by; 
standera who rather fancied themselves at pi- 
quet. 

''As far as practice goes^ jou must have had 
the advantage in point of quality, if not in quan* 
tity/' Irving answered, with a glance round that 
took the edge off the other's sarcasm. ^'I've 
been playing a good deal lately, it's true; in 
Germany, first, with a real professor, who is gone, 
I'm afiraid not to a better world — Paradise, 
without piquet, would be Purgatory to poor 
Bemsdorff' — and lately in Scotland with a near 
neighbour of mine — Mark Bamsay of Kenlis 
CiaBtle — a fine player too, though a little flashy. 
He's in town now, and I shouldn't wonder if 
he were put up here. Does anyone know 
himr 

Blaiichmayne grunted out a negative; and it 
was evident that the name had no interest or sig- 
nificance for any there present-^save one. 

Anstruther started ; and, if you had watched 
his fece narrowly, you would have seen his brow 
contract and his lips brace themselves ; but he 
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Bervec uld^ered a syllable till the partie vms de^ 
eided easily in Irving's &voizr. Dnring tbe buzz 
of cammeEat that ensued — ^tbe Viscount chose to 
defer his revenge — ^be accosted the conqueror. 

"I noTer had the pleasure of meeting joti 
before to-day. When we're better acquainted, t 
hope youll give me some lessons at piquet ;. bnt» 
£iUQ]dy speakings that's not my object nowv Tou 
Biid that the Bamsays are in town, I think ? I 
was not awara of it. Perhaps you can tell me 
itbEBte they are staying? My name is Geofge 
AuBtiuilhdiv" 

** You flatter me," the other said with a little 
depreoatlng lau^. ''One pcvrtie don't go for 
much: I'm more likely to learn than to teaob 
h0re« I remember your name quite well ; for I 

heard Mrs. Bamsay regret that she could not 
prevail on you to come so far north. Luckily 
I can give you their address. JPor the present 
iiifigr've got rooms at — *— *8/' 

In those days the renown of that fimous 
Caravanserai vros scarcely limited by the frontier 
of civilisatian.^ Its ancient proprietctt' — an enter- 
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prising cosmopolitan, who, in the pursuit of his 
profession, soared superbly above prejudice and 
conscience — ^has gone to settle his own account, 
or found a principality in some far-ofif clime ; and 
the place is changed — ^not for the better, perhaps. 
But even now, few strangers arriving there — hail- 
ing from regions howsoever remote, of the four 
continents — ^need be debarred from their national 
comforts and delicacies. Prayer-carpets are still 
provided at a small extra charge, and a space on 
the house-top is especially set apart for sun-wor- 
ship. If the heir-apparent of the Cannibal Isles 
were sojourning there, I doubt not that filets de 
gargon a la Perovse would be served at his table 
as often as it pleased him — always provided that 
the prince were not terrified by the figures set 
over against that dish of savoury meat in the 
biU, 

*'I thought of calling there on my way home" 
— ^Irving went on — "only to leave a message, 
though. Shall I give you a lift so far ?" 

Anstruther's manner — especially with strangers 
— ^was always rather stiflf and formal ; but it was 
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unusually constrained now, and he seemed to 
shrink back within himself, as if he regretted 
haying made the first advances towards conversa- 
tion, 

^' Thanks. I should be very happy, if I were 
not otherwise engaged," he said; **but I can't 
possibly call this afternoon* I shall take an early 
opportunity of doing so." 

The change in the speaker's tone did not 
escape Irving — ^very few things passing within his 
sight or hearing did escape him. He thought 
there was something decidedly eccentric about his 
new acquaintance ; but he simply bowed his head, 
as if accepting the excuse. 

'^ Shall I mention that we have met, if I 
happen to see Mrs. Bamsay? I think, from 
what I have heard her say at Kenlis, she would 
be glad to know that you are in town." 

" If you — ^please," Anstruther answered, — this 
time with marked hesitation; and then turned 
away abruptly. 

"A very fair beginning," Irving mused, as 
he stepped gingerly across the slippery pavement 



to hia 6b22». and polled up the windows. ^ I zsKtheir 
believe in angnridSj and. it'a as well to start wiih 
something in hand* Blanchmayne was qnita 
right. His game isn't improved since we met 
last : I think I've got his measure. It remains 
to be seen what tbe others ace like : it wouldn't 
be (M.fe to take his estimate of them, that's cer- 
tain ; but with even paper I ought to hold my 
own. It strikes me, my losings to Bemsdorff 
wereni such a bad m^Bstment. I'll take oA^, 
that same Anstruther knows a thing or two. I 
don't &nc7 those modest people who are so reaAj 
to take lessons, ■ particularly when they're my 
canny countrymen ; and there's no doubt on 
which side of the Border he was begotten. It's 
a hard-bitten face: but how queer it looked 
just now ! I believe he'd have blushed if he 
hadn't forgotten the trick — and what made him 
stammer? It's not his habit, evidently. Mrs. 
Eamsay spoke of him as a sort of guardian, 
if I remember right. Can there have been 
any love-passages? Absurd! A (Tautres, mon 
bonr 
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A complacezLt chuckle suggested whst sort of 
comparison he was drawing in his mind just 
thfin. 

Mrs. Bamsay was not at home when he called; 
80 that eyening Imng had no chance of seeing 
wiiether her fiaoe would have furnished matter 
for guess-work at the mention of a certain 



"When Anstruther turned away after the cd* 
loquy recorded aboTe, he went first to one of the 
-vririst^ahlesy and stood watching the progress of 
the game ; After a mmaie or two^ as if he had 
suddenly xememhared something, he walked 
qtdckly through the door leading into 9, smaller 
apafrtment used as a writing-room. It was empiy 
just then, as indeed wis gmerally the case; 
for iittle eorreapondence was ^londaeted at the 
Orions and ink was seldom used sa^e for the 
drawing of dbeques; . He sat down at one of the 
taMes and took up a peai ; but l^is was a palpable 
exBose for Ungecing tibere^ for be neter traced, a 
word cm the paper b^ore him. His thoughts 
wiera in a strange medleyi and he hstsaself could 
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hardly have told whether they were more tinged 
with pleasure or pain. 

One thing was certain : the calm of the last 
few weeks had been utterly broken up within 
the last half-hour. The phantoms that had kept 
aloof for a while were at their old mocks again 
already, and they were clearer in outline now 
— ^more like the reflections in a mirror of forms 
in flesh and blood. So she was in London ; 
within reach — easy reach — of him at that yery 
moment. To-morrow — -this very day, for the 
matter of that — he might, if he chose, prove 
whether the soft brown eyes had forgotten to look 
up pleadingly, and whether the cool white fingers 
would still send the same feverish thrill through 
his pulses as when they touched his wrist on 
a certain afternoon. Was it well to make the 
trial? Would it not be wiser to fly — ay, even 
to the uttermost parts of the earth — ^while he 
could yet use his wings, than to hover stupidly 
over the snare? He recognised with self-con- 
tempt verging on self-loathing — nevertheless he 
did recognise it — that he was being mastered 
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by a passion utterly irrational, hopeless, and 
guilty. Truth to say, it was not the guilt that 
made him shrink and waver. 

When George Anstruther's character was first 
sketched, he was set down, as you will remember, 
as one self-respecting, rather than God-fearing ; 
and when a monitor like self-respect calms such 
a turmoil as was working within him, then flax- 
withes will bind fire-brands- If he had been 
inclined to boast that he had avoided hitherto 
gross or overt offence against written law, he 
must needs have boasted himself as one whom 
chance or circumstance has kept clear of the 
verge of battle, rather than as one putting 
off harness smirched and dinted by strife. He 
was virtuous — or what the world calls virtuous 
— ^by habit rather than by creed ; and he had 
no sure or abiding principle whereunto to cling 
when a fierce temptation dragged him down. 

Since Phryne, laughing scornfully, shut her 
door in the face of the poor philosopher who 
came a-wooing with the dye fresh on his scanty 
locks, what a many right merrie jests have been 
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mdited concerning the loves of elders ! Yet if 
tlie records of crime thron^Knit all nations and 
aU ages were searched narrowly, not many 
llacker pages wonld be foond than those whereon 
it is written what hefell in the baffling or the 
accomplishing of these untimely passions. 

Young man^s love blazeth, and is done ; 
Old man's love bnmeth to the bone. 

There is tmtii enough in that rude couplet to 
baven a large lump of Proverbial Philosophy. 

The enrled daj£ngB, scarcely ont of their 
teens, are prone enough — Heaven knows 1 — to 
waste a fair inheritance, and dishonour an an- 
cient name, for a harlot's Mss or a coquette's 
smile ; and even the Barnwell tragedy repeats 
itself only too often* But in sin and shame 
fliere is always a deeper depth — well for us and 
our children that it is so — and the boy will stand 
i^hivering and shrinking on the brink of the pit 
into wMch the graybeard has plunged headlong 
at the beck of waving white arms. Wild tales 
assuredly might have be^ told of Antony's youth; 
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but I doubt if, while his brow was brent, he would 
have followed so fast in the wake of the Egyptian 
galley while the seafight was swaying to and fro 
off Actium, or have set his breast so straight 
against his sword's point lat the first rumour 
of Cleopatra's suicide. 



CHAPTEE Xn. 

" Pebhaps we may meet again before very long," 
So much^ and no more^ said Alice Irving, 
when she bade adien to her hostess at Kenlis. 
She did not deem it necessary to set forth more 
definitely her father's plans for the winter ; and 
when Blanche a little hesitatingly answered^ '^ I'm 
sure I hope so," the latter did not dream the 
truth of her words would be tested so soon. She 
counted, not unnaturally, on a brief respite from 
the anxieties and suspicions that had harassed her 
of late; and when, on the fourth evening after 
their arrival in town, Mark observed carelessly, 
" I met Irving in St. James's Street this after- 
noon," her heart gave a painful throb, and then 
sank within her. Had her thoughts been put 
into words, she might have murmured, 
" Hast thou found me, mine enemy ?'* 
If she manifested no great pleasure at the in* 
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telligence, she betrayed no vexation. You would 
have detected no sarcasm in her placid reply : 

"Indeed! I didn't think they would have 
followed us so quickly." 

But as she lay awake that night alone, as was 
usual now — for Mark, since he took to keeping 
late hours, occupied a separate sleeping-chamber, 
on the pretext of not breaking his wife's rest — ^the 
tears rolled fast down her cheeks, and she did not 
try to check them. She remembered how she had 
lain awake musing once before — on the eve of her 
second marriage - day. That was only a few 
months ago ; yet how far, far off it seemed ! Her 
heart had fluttered then, but not painfully, and 
she fell asleep smiling. Her smiles now were for 
the world to see, and it was hard work to find 
them sometimes ; certainly it was not worth while 
to force them for her own behoof. And then, in 
spite of herself — for here she strove hard to turn 
the current of her thoughts — she remembered 
Oswald Gauntlet's warning. Would he be glad 
or sorry, if he knew that it had all, or nearly all, 
come true ? Not glad, she felt right sure of that. 

VOL. n. R 
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Then she fell a-wondering where Oswald was just 
now. Perhaps he was in town, or at Woolwich — 
mnch the same thing. Suppose she were to write 
a little note to his club, and ask him to call on 
her, just once, for the sake of old times, letting 
bygones be bygones. Amongst her conjugal con- 
fidences were not included the details of that last 
interview in Craven Square ; but would Mark be 
likely to object, even if he knew all ? Blanche' 
sighed drearily, as she acknowledged that she 
need have no scruples on that score. She felt as 
if the sight of a kind, familiar face, even though 
it should look on her at first somewhat angrily, 
and the clasp of a strong, honest hand — ^not a 
white, womanly one, like Captain Irving's — ^might 
help to brace her nerves. There were substantial 
dangers enough around her ; but she had begun 
to start at the merest shadows of late ; and, since 
she had no longer La Beine to lean upon, the 
sense of isolation and helplessness darkened round 
her hourly. Yes : she would certainly write. To 
have settled even so much, was some comfort ; 
nevertheless, she fairly cried herself to sleep. 
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Before noon on the following day the note was 
duly despatched; but the messenger brought word 
back that Major Gauntlet was still abroad, that it 
was not known when he would return, and that^ 
till further notice, his letters were to be forwarded 
to the Poste Bestante, Vienna. Mrs. Bamsay 
was bitterly disappointed. All that morning she 
had been rehearsing^ much to her own satisfac* 
tion, an imaginary scene with Oswald, and now it 
seemed likely to be deferred indefinite^* She 
could not possibly write and ask him to come 
back from Vienna. It was provoking, to say the 
least of it ; and in the first moment of vexation, I 
feda* she spoke unadvisedly with her lips concern* 
ing Commissions, and the War Ofi5.ce to boot. 
Unless their lovers' or their friends' credit be at 
stake, very few of our sisters are patriotic or Spar- 
tan enough to submit without a murmur to their 
private arrangements being thwarted by public 
duty ; and betwixt such superior persons and our 
poor Blanche there was not a single feeling or 
idea in common* 

In this discontented mood, after making an 
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utterly abortive attempt at luncheon, Blanche 
was debating with herself how she should get rid 
of the afternoon — none of her confidentials were 
in town, and to general converse she felt by no 
means equal — ^when Mr. Anstruther's card was 
brought up. 

*^ Certainly; I shall be very glad," she said, 
in answer to the query whether she would receive 
the visitor. 

This was not merely a form of words. An old 
acquaintance was npt like an old friend, particu- 
larly such an old friend as Oswald Gauntlet ; but 
the homely proverb about " half a loaf" applies to 
the petite-maitresse sometimes, no less than to the 
pe&.sant wench, and Blanche just now was not in- 
clined to be dainty. 

This was where his meditations of overnight 
had led George Anstruther. It could hardly be 
otherwise : when such a question is once de- 
bated, as a rule it is virtually lost. It struck 
Blanche that he was somewhat altered since they 
last^met. He looked certainly gaunter and more 
angular, and altogether more precise and formal, 
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than heretofore. He was carefully dressed, as 
usual; but, abased as the man was already — ^at 
all events, in his own eyes — ^he was still above the 
devices of elderly foppery, and chose that his face 
and figure should remain as time and climate had 
left them. Mrs. Eamsay, it seemed, was quite 
content to take him as he was; and a more san- 
guine visitor would have been satisfied with the 
warmth of her welcome, 

" One is never really at home in an hotel," 
she said, after the first greetings had beeU' ex- 
changed, "even in the way of receiving one's 
friends ; but there are exceptions to all rules, and 
the week would not have passed without my let- 
ting you know our whereabouts. By the bye, how 
did you find us out ?" 

He answered the first part of her speech only 
by a stiff bow. 

" It was at the Orion, an old-fashioned club I 
daresay you never heard of. A Captain Irvmg 
mentioned Mr. Bamsay's name. From what he 
said, I fancy he must have been a constant visitor 
at Kenlis." 
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Had the room grown darker all of a sudden, or 
was tbe fresh shadow on Blanche's &ce ? 

^' A very constant visitor," she said hurriedly. 
" He was our nearest neighbour, to be sure ; and 
anythijDig like society is at a premium in the &r 
North; but Mark and he have become almost 
inseparable of late. They are both devoted to 
piquet, you know." 

She thought afterwards he guessed at her em- 
borrassment, and would havB helped her out of it. 

*'• Quite enough to account for an intimacy, I 
think. It's a fascinating game, as I've found to 
my cost. Yes: it was as a piquet-player ytrar 
husband was first alluded to. Then I introduced 
myself to Captain Irving, for the purpose of find- 
ing out if you were in town." 

**Then you cared to know?" she asked, with 
one of the shy eloquent glances that had helped to 
do much miscHef in old times. 

Anstruther bore it bravely — at least, not a 
musdte in his stolid, rough-hewn face stirred ,- but 
the fingers that lay crossed on his knee, were 
locked a little more tightly. 
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" Undoubtedly I cared," he made answer. ** I 
have not so many friends that I can aflFord either 
to forget or neglect them. I assure you, I often 
thought of you at Kenlis, and hoped you were 
making the most of all that glorious weather. 
There hasn't been such a Highland autumn iot 
years, they tell me." 

" Yes, the weather was perfect ; it is a pity 
you were not with us to enjoy it. I hardly ex* 
pecied a refusal, I own. Did you not give me a 
half-promise when you gave me — ^this ?** 

She drew out of the bodice of her high vi^bret 
dress the amulet you wot of, with the fLren^pal 
gleaming in the square of dusky gold* 

Anstruther's cheek flushed for a second quite 
visibly, though in the stifEuess of his manner there 
was no change. 

^'If I had given a whole instead of a half 
promise! — and even to ilmt I don't plead guilty/* 
he said, '^ I must needs have broken it. I was 
working out my time at WiesbadezL. I didn't 
etpeet much of the waters luckily, or I should 
have been disappointed; but I thought them 
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worth a trial. So you wear that trinket some- 
times ? It is highly honoured." 

"It's silly to be superstitious, I suppose," 
she said; "but I never pretended to be wise. 
I have great faith in talismans. Don't they lose 
their virtue if they are not always worn ? Have 
you been ill, then ? I had no idea you were at 
Wiesbaden for health's sake; or I should not 
have accused you of playing me false." 

"It was nothing worth speaking of," he replied 
indifferently ; " only the harvest of seed sown long 
ago in India. But I cannot, to speak truth, con- 
gratulate you on the eflfects of Highland air. Would 
it be impertinent to ask you that same question ?" 

*/By no means impertinent; my glass tells 
me the same blunt truth every morning. No, 
the air certainly didn't brace me as it ought to 
have done. I think I never knew what it was 
to be thoroughly tired before, with no sufficient 
exercise to account for it." 

"Had you a very large party to entertain?" 
he asked; "because that is fatigue enough in 
itself, no matter how pleasant the society." 
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His cold gray eyes were steady, as a rule, 
rather than piercing; but now she was aware 
of a scrutiny in them that set her on her guard. 

" Not at all a large party : only the Brance- 
peths and Mr, Alsager — ^these you know — and 
Colonel Vane, an old acquaintance of mine and 
Mark's. To be sure, the Irvings might almost 
be reckoned in our party, for they were more at 
Kenlis than it Drumour." 

** Captain Irving is married, then ?" 

Blanche only half liked the interrogatory, 
especially as she suspected a purpose in it. 

" He has been a widower some years," she 
replied, with a slight movement of impatience, 
as if she had had enough of the subject. ^' He 
has one daughter — a fascinating person in every 
way. You can judge of that for yourself, if you'E 
meet them here at dinner to-morrow. It's diffi- 
cult to tempt you, I know ; but, if you're fond of 
music, when you have heard them sing together, 
you won't repent for once breaking your rule. 
And we shall be such a small party — only six, 
with yourself." 
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Anstmther's deliberation \ras long enongh 
to have suited a weightier question than the 
acceptance or refiisal of a simple dinner in- 
vitation. 

'^Thanks; jou are rexj imiy** he said afe 
last* " I'm ashamed to say that the music is no 
great temptation to me. Putting that aside^ I 
shall be glad to dine with jou to-morrow." 

Blanche was really pleased. That his old- 
fashioned reserre should hare pelded to hor first 
wordy was a triumph in its wa^ ; though scarcely 
one on which she would have plumed herself 
a year ago ; and it was a certain satisfaction to 
feel that the Tirtue of persuasion had not wholly 
goa;ie out of her. 

^ That is prettily said,*^ she answered. '^ The 
bad habit of always saying 'so' is difficult to 
care ; but your case cannot be desperate yet* I 
shall reckon on you ^ and if you foil me this time^ 
don't expect to be forgiTeiDu" 

*' There's no dangei of my failing, "" AnstziH 
ther answered^ as he rose ta take his leave. ^' A, 
punctual eight; I suppose? Don't Uame me if 
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jour party is .spoiled i a straEger coming amongst 
intimates is apt to be a kill-joy." 

'^ We'll take our chanoe of that/^ ske said. 
**I wish. I were as sure that you wouldn't be 
bored. Till to-morrow, then." 

It does not at all follow that an interview should 
have been disagreeable, either in anticipation or 
reality, because we are sensible of a relief when 
it is over. There was not the smallest neceaaity 
fox Anstruther to> have presented himself on that 
day — or,^ indeed, on any other — ^before Mrs. Bam- 
say., He had taken some pains to ascertain 
where she waff staying, and had mounted thoee 
stairs entirely of his own &ee will : yet he de- 
aeeoded them with something like a Hghtezdng 
of spiril. It may be that ha had distrusted his 
aelf-oommand lOiore thaa. he eared to confess to 
himself and was proportionately inclined to »- 
joiee that it had carried ,him through without 
Bl stumble. Yet, for aU this, he despised himself 
not a whit less heartily now than he had done 
when he first recx^iBed his weakness, and ceased 
to fight against it. He was not destitute of a 
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grim sense of humour; and the ridicule of the 
whole position struck him so forcibly, that twice or 
thrice as he walked through the streets he could 
scarcely forbear laughing aloud. Aiid this man — 
you will remember — ^for a score of years past had 
rarely rewarded any jest, spoken or written, with 
anything beyond a coldly appreciative smfle. 

"I wonder what they'd say at the Orion," 
so his thoughts ran, " if they got an inkling of 
all this? Much what I should have said last 
spring, I suppose, if I heard that Blanchmayne 
had eloped with somebody else's wife, or Thorn- 
dyke had tak^n to the squiring of dames. They 
are neither of them five years my senior, and I've 
no doubt they are twice as well preserved. Does 
it make it any better, that I'm going downhill 
with my eyes open ? Better ? A thousand times 
worse. I know so well, too, the very uttermost 
that I'm likely to win — a soft shy look, some- 
thing like what I saw to-day; or a whisper — 
* You're so very kind, Mr. Anstruther; I know 
you'd help me if you could.' Well, and isn't it 
enough — and more than enough ? Just as if the 
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thing that was George Anstruther a year ago would 
not pass through 'fire for a lighter reward than the 
lightest of these. Help her? So I will, somehow ; 
and perhaps without her leave or license. I half 
guess already what has made her cheek so pale and 
thin. I'll see my way clearer after to-morrow ; but 
if I would keep my wits about me, I mustkeep this 
flutter quiet. I'll have sleep to-night at any price." 

Mrs. Bamsay, too, had her little meditation, 
all to herself, after her visitor had departed. 

'* There is one, at all events," she thought, 
*' who likes me as well as ever — ^I almost fancy, 
better than ever. It's not a very magnificent 
conquest to be sure. How Queenie would laugh 
if she heard of it ! I wish she were here all the 
same : I do miss her dreadfully. I am sure he 
guessed I had been unhappy, and pitied me in 
his awkward way. It's very ungrateful to say so ; 
but I'd rather he hadn't done either. There are 
not above two or three people alive that I should 
like to be pitied by — ^much less that I would ask 
to help me. And, after all, how can anyone help? 
Even I can only wait, and hope against hope. Ah 
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me ! It's a weaxy world, after all, and I ased to 
think it such a pleasant one ; and to think too how 
sad it would be to have to leave it befoxe one's 
time« I don't think so now. If I could have one 
whole year just like last summer, I'd be content 
to lie down quietly and trouble no one any moise 
— ^not that I've been any trouble to Mark as yet. 
He ought to remember that, whatever happens. 
Perhaps he does remember it, for ]ie has never 
spoken unkindly to me yet. I almost wish he would 
sometimes ; anything would be better than being 
put on one side in that off-hand, good-tempered 
way. And how well-driUed she is too! Even 
Queenie — though I know she was always on the 
watch — ^never could find anything to quarrel with 5 
but how do I know what goes on when she and 
Mark are alone together, or how often that 
happens ? He's out the whole day long, and it 
can't be business that keeps him, for I don't be* 
lieve he's really begun house-hunting yet. There, 
there — ^I'm foolish again. I'd better order the 
carriage before my eyes get red : the air may cure 
my headache, if it don't my heartache." 
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The dinner next day went off pleasantly 
enough. Patting Anstruther out of the question^ 
it was almost a family party : the sixth guest 
was Vere Alsager; and when people who have 
lived for some space in the same Gountry quarters 
meet for the first time in town, they generally 
feel more or less domestic for the moment. An- 
struther said but little, and that Uttle chiefly to 
Mrs. Itamsay, on whose r%ht hand he was 
placed; but his presence was no constraint on 
the others ; and Mark — ^who was invariably cour- 
teous to each and every one of his wife's friends or 
acquaintance — soon put the stranger thoroughly 
at his ease. Prejudiced as he was against Bam- 
say, and Uttle inclined to appreciate mere outward 
graces, Anstruther was not thoroughly proof 
against the charm of the other's manner; and, 
when the women had departed, he moved — not 
unwillingly — ^into the chair next to his host's* 

"I was rather disappointed in not seeing you 
at the club this afternoon, Mr. Anstruther/' Irv- 
ing remarked* ^' They tell me you rarely Ml to 
put in an appearance there*" 
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"I had basiaesB that detained me," the other 
answered rather hesitatingly — he had been so 
much out of the way of conTentionalities, that 
even an excuse came lamely off his tongue — " I 
ehall take my lesson before long, rely upon it." 

" The lesson will be the other way, &om what 
I hear," Irving said. " The Yiscount allowed 
that 'you were acquainted with the first principles 
of the game ;' so you must be nearly de la pre- 
imere force; bat that wasn't why I specially 
wished to meet you. Bamsay's name was pot np 
(here to-day, with Blanchmayne as his proposer, 
and I meant to ask you to second him. I'd have 
done it myself, of course ; hut I've been at the Orion 
so rarely of late that I'm almost forgotten there ; 
said you are as one in authority, I understood." 

Now, though Anstruther had email liking or 
esteem for Blanche's husband, the proposal would 
have been less distasteful coming from any other 
channel. Long judicial practice, and natnral 
keenness of perception, had made him no mean 
physiognomist : at all events, be had got accus- 
tomed to facial warnings, and to rest a good deal 
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on first impressions; and these had rarely de« 
ceived him. He had not watched that partie of 
piquet two days ago for nanght. He had begun 
to distrust from the very first those smooth deli- 
cate features and glittering eyes, and guessed that 
sharp cruel talons could come forth on occasion 
ftom the velvet paws. He would never, there- 
after, have met Alexander Irving in any relation 
of life, where his own or a friend's interest was 
deeply concerned, without standing somewhat on 
his guard. In the very proposal that he, George 
Anstruther, should avouch Mark Bamsay a good 
man and true, there was something that jarred ; 
but, issuing from that especial quarter, it sounded 
ominous and unnatural. However, there was no 
real choice left him. 

There are persons, doubtless — ^luckily their 
name is not Legion — ^who, when replete with old 
wine and fat venison, would decline — without 
sufficient cause, remember — ^to requite their en- 
tertainer with such a slight service ; and depart, 
pluming themselves on having discharged a social 
duty rather cleverly. But Anstruther was by no 

VOL. n. s 
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means equal to saeli an occasion: he hesitated 
just long enongh to prerent the acquiescence 
being cordial, and then professed his willingness 
to become Mr. Ramsay's seconder, and forward 
his election in aU reasonable ways — disclaiming^ 
at the same time, anything like influence at the 
Orion. The obliged person noticed the hesitation 
without guessing at its cause : it rather amused 
him than otherwise, and did not in the least in- 
terfere with his expressions of acknowledgment. 
Irving observed it too, and being considerably 
mystified thereby, gave the puzzle much more 
thought than Mark had done. 

^' What the devil was he boggling at ?" said he 
to himself. ^' It*s just of a piece with his begin- 
ning to stammer the other night, for no rhyme or 
reason. People with mysteries have no business 
in society. He'll bring about an imbroglio some- 
how or other before all's done ; see if he don't ! 
But it's not likely to affect me or mine, that's one 
comfort." 

Alexander Irving remembered those last words 
— and with cause — ^before all tvas done. 
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Whatever his private fancies might have been, 
no sign of suspicion showed itself on the surface ; 
and the flow of desultory talk went smoothly on, 
till Alsager, whose love of music amounted to a 
passion, suggested a move. Both father and 
daughter were in superb voice that night; and 
even Blanche's admiration was, for the moment, 
sincere. But to one man there present — though 
he seemed to listen, in rapt attention, with half- 
closed eyes — ^the rich melody was as the flowing 
of a far-off torrent, without rhythm or distin- 
guishment of sound. With all his vigilance — 
and neither eyes nor ears had for an instant 
that evening been off duty — ^4Jistruther had &iled 
to catch a look or word whereon suspicion might 
be grounded. Nevertheless, he had gained^ the 
first letter of the word which, when fully formed, 
would unlock the secret. Over this he pondered; 
and as he drove homewards alone, he murmured, 

half-aloud, 

" A blight on the fair false face ! I know now 
what makes the other wan and pale." 



CHAPTER xnr. 

"When Captam Irving spoke of the current year 
as one of financial fAmine, he rather OTor-coloored 
the state of the case. That he was still suffer 
ing, as he had long suffered, from chronic insuffi- 
ciency of income was perfectly true; for his 
life-interest in Drumour was heavily encum- 
bered, and never likely to be otherwise; and 
the sum derived from the letting of the house and 
shooting was barely sufficient to cover household 
expenditure, conducted on ever so modest a scale. 
Unless the cards were kind, luxuries were out of 
the question. He had grown accustomed to thus 
living from hand to mouth, and from hour to 
hour, and perhaps did not altogether dislike it. 
He was such an inveterate gambler, that increase 
of fortune would only have led to playing for in- 
creased stakes ; so that a heavy run of ill-luck might 
at any moment have reduced him to his present ebb. 
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We all know how the Indian "brave" — of 
the Cooper type — ^bears himself when, having 
lost his last horse, so that he can chase the 
buffalo no longer, he sees the keg of fire-water 
empty and his wigwam-walls bare of meat. He 
wastes no breath in cursing or praying, but 
chooses some convenient spot for ambush, and will 
wait there patiently from dawn to evening, and 
from evening to dawn — only tightening his belt 
sometimes to choke the wolf within him — till the 
Great Spirit shall see fit to send game within 
reach of his arrow. In Irving, an epicurean by 
habit and inclination to the tips of his delicate 
fingers, there was a strong dash of this simple 
stoicism. When he found that his resources 
were crippled for a time, he accepted the position 
with perfect good-humour; making a jest of 
privation and of the shifts that he was com- 
pelled to resort to. Alice never complained, 
to be sure: that was a great point; and, on 
the whole, the wheels of their frail chariot 
rolled on more smoothly than could have been 
expected. 
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Fortune had rather smiled than frowned on 
Captain Irving of late, or he would not have been 
found that autumn at Drumour, though there 
were sufficient reasons for his presence there ; for 
the lease of the house and shooting had just ex- 
pired, and no eligible offer of fresh tenancy had 
been made, up to the time when the absentee Te- 
solved to try what a spell of his native air would 
do towards banishing certain ailments that had 
begun to trouble him. He was not quite satisfied 
with the way in which his interests, such as they 
were, had been looked after there of late; and 
though he would have laughed the very idea to 
scorn, there abode with him, perchance, still 
some taint tinge of the nostalgia which is found 
nowhere so strong as in the Scot. Indeed, at 
first — though out-door pursuits were entirely out 
of his line, and he set his foot upon his native 
heath only under protest — ^it was rather pleasant 
to loiter about the old haunts, and to throw a fly 
into the pool out of which his first trout was 
landed, and to watch the sun go down behind a 
hill that was, nominally at least, his own. But, 
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as the novelty wore oS, Irving began gravely to 
misdoubt the wisdom of his move from Darmstadt; 
before the Eenlis-Gastle party appeared npon the 
scene, he had more than once unmistakably re- 
gjretted it. Afterwards it was different ; and the 
autunm passed away quite as rapidly as he could 
wish : but the prospect of a Highland winter 
was anything but inviting. Nevertheless, acting 
up to his principle of *^ what can't be cured must 
be endured/' the Laird of Drumour had made 
up his mind to be ice-bound ; and it was only 
the stroke of luck mentioned above that induced 
him to alter his plans. 

Self was bound to stand first and foremost in 
all Captain Lrving's calculations ; but he was not 
positively an unnatural father. Though parental 
solicitude had really little to do with his move 
southwards, he would never have dreamed of 
leaving Alice in the North alone ; and in his 
choice of town-quarters her comfort and conve- 
nience were certainly more studied than his own. 
He was not a man of half-measures, and, before 
he decided to winter in London, had sufKcient in 
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hand to make petty economies needless. He had 
no notion of being cabined in famished apart- 
ments, or of testing his digestion by a lodger 
cuisine. Three of the Drumonr household — the 
cook, bntler, and Alice's own maid — accompanied 
their master to town ; and before the week was 
out, the Irvings were established in one of the 
daintiest maisonnettes in Mayfair — '^absolutely 
thrown away/' according to the pathetic house- 
agent, at twelve guineas a-week. 

Captain Irvmg was very consistent in his 
habits, though they were the reverse of what are 
usually called '' regular." The time of his going 
to rest was rather uncertain, to be sure; about 
two A.M., rather before than after, would have been 
a fair average. From that time up to noon the 
outer world, with the exception of his valet, had 
no cognisance of or communication with him* 
Punctually, or almost punctually, at that hour he 
breakfasted in foreign fisishion, and was choice in 
his light wines. Unless she had some exceptional 
engagement, which rarely happened, he liked 
Alice to keep him company at this meal. It waa 
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not a heavy tax on filial duty, and it was about 
the only one she was called upon to render. Of the 
rest of the day she was &ee to dispose according 
to her pleasure; and a brougham, with a coachman 
warranted steady, was at her service to carry her 
whither she would. No matter what the weather, 
her father went forth soon after one, and never by 
any chance put in an appearance again till close 
on dressing-time. 

First, he drove, or, if the morning was excep- 
tionally fine, sauntered, down to his club at the 
comer of Pall Mall, where he usually met three or 
four ancient comrades who remembered Alec Irving 
as " devilish good company" when they were aU 
beardless guardsmen together, and were quite 
willing to chat with him now, in spite of the 
scandals that had since attached to his name — 
scandals almost forgotten by this time, even if 
they did not come within the social Statute of 
Limitations. After lounging away an hour or so 
here, he went about any business he might have 
on hand, such as a visit to his banker's ; but by 
three, or thereabouts, he generally found himself 
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opposite Loid Blanclunajxiey or some other anta- 
gonist of the like calibre, at the piquet-table. 
Thenee he retnmed straight homoi just in time 
for a leisurely evening toilet. This ceremonial he 
was never known to pretermit ; and, whether he 
dined alone with Alice or in society, made no sort 
of difference either in the process or the result. In 
the former case he rather lingered than hurried 
over his repast, and dallied for at least twenty 
minutes with his coffee and chas$e; but it was 
rarely much past ten when he bade his daughter 
an affectionate good-night, and departed to his 
club again. When they dined in society — ^which 
was seldom — ^the brougham always lefb him at the 
Orion, after dropping Alice at home. 

It was a strange, lonely life for a woman in the 
prime of youth and beauty; for, with the exception 
of a maiden aunt whom she could not endure, and 
a couple of cousins whom she hardly knew, Alice 
had no relatives in town ; and, from having so- 
journed so long abroad, her acquaintance scarcely 
extended beyond the people she had met at Kenlis. 

But was it so certain that icei life was lonely ? 
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Most parents, however much wrapped up in 
their own pursuits, would have found time to ask 
themselves that question, if not of others. But 
Alice had been so used to be left to her own 
devices, and her faiJier's conscience had so long 
ago ceased to prick him on that point, that perhaps 
it was only likely that the existing state of things 
should seem to both the most natural arrangement 
possible. What turned Captain Irving's medita- 
tions into a particular channel, on a particular 
morning, it would be very difficult to say. It so 
happened that he had won rather largely overnight ; 
but an equally heavy reverse would not have ac- 
counted for his being captious, or fretful, or in- 
clined to disturb the peace of his establishment. 
In this respect he was a model for better men. 
Possibly some vision had disquieted him. No 
philosopher, unless his digestion be fiAultless, can 
afford to laugh at dreams. Howsoever this might 
be, it was clear that something was amiss with 
Irving just now. He was unusually taciturn at 
breakfast, and sent away one of his fftvourite 
dishes untasted. If his brow were not precisely 
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stormy, it was certainly overcast. Alice was not a 
whit alarmed by these nnnsnal demonstrations ; 
but rather curious as to their cause and meaning. 
At last, glancing up from her Post, she asked her 
father, point-blank, what he was thinking about. 

" I was thinking," he answered very deliber- 
ately, " what a pity it was your mother died so 
soon." 

Alice opened her great eyes in wonder. Truly, 
to find grapes growing on thorns, or milk flow- 
ing in a barren land, would have seemed likelier 
than a gush of sentiment from such a source. 

"Do you really think it a pity?" she said 
placidly. "I always fancied poor mamma was 
saved so much trouble. It must have been a 
great loss to you at first ; but I thought you had 
quite got over it." 

The satire was quite sufl&ciently veiled for 
Irving to have passed it by at any other time; 
now, he winced perceptibly. 

" I wouldn't sneer if I were you, it don't suit 
your style of face ; besides, there's no point in it, 
as it happens. It was for your sake, not for 
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mine^ that I thought it was a pity. . Yonr mother 
was not a clever woman^ but she would have been 
about equal to playing duenna ; and, it seems to 
me, you want one. Now we are on the subject 
— ^what are your engagements this afternoon ?" 

"Nothing tremendous," she answered. "I 
think of going to see the pictures at the Winter 
Exhibition, and then I shall pay a duty-visit to 
Aunt Caroline. She's quite enough of a bore 
as it is, without making herself out neglected." 

" Do you go to the pictures alone ?" 

" I go alone, certainly ; I believe Mr. Bam- 
say will meet me there. He has a marked cata- 
logue, which will be useful." 

" Very useful, no doubt. Now, when did you 
see his wife last ?" 

The dry, semi-judicial tone of these queries 
puzzled Alice exceedingly, to say the least of it ; 
and her colour began to heighten. 

"I forget whether it was on Thursday or 
Friday : what makes you ask ?" 

''Never mind what makes me ask; but ans- 
wer me one more question. When did you see 
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him last ? Perhaps your memory won't fail yon 
there." 

*'l sawhun yesterday/' she said, with perfect 
composure. ''It's qnite a new idea, papa, your 
taking so mnch interest in my visits and visitors : 
I suppose I onght to feel flattered." 

** Yon may suppose I have some reason for it^ 
at all events. Alice, listen to me. I have a 
suspicion — only a faint suspicion, mind — that 
there's some fooling afoot between you and Mark 
Bamsay. Now, once for all — ^I won't have it. 
There are people who can carry off such things 
with a high hand, simply by virtue of their 
position ; but we're not strong enough to muzzle 
the scandalmongers, and I don't intend that half 
the idle tongues in London should be set wagging 
at our expense. I don't know what they may do 
in America ; but I do know there's no country in 
Europe wher^ a girl can carry flirtation with a 
married man beyond a certain point without risk- 
ing her reputation. Do you understand me ; or 
shall I speak plainer ?" 

The girl drew herself up haughtily. There was 
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a Btrcmg family likeness betwixt the two ; though 
in ACce there were signs of an energy of exist- 
ence — ^a vivida vis, as the Latins have it — 
and of a quick energy that could never have be- 
longed to her father ; for, from hie youth upwards, 
Irring's demeanour had been marked by a listless 
indifference — not only to things in general, but 
to the matter actually in hand — and this had 
told heavily against him in his bygone fredaines. 
People would have it that he sinned, not from 
impulse, but of aforethought ; and gave judgment 
accordingly. This outward likeness was never 
so striking as when their faces hardened. 

" Yes, I understand you," she said, low and 
distinctly. '' There's no need for plainer speaking. 
Married flirtations are utterly unpardonable, un- 
less — they are carried on with a purpose. Con- 
scientious scruples are always to be respected, of 
course. I almost wonder, papa, that these didn't 
develop themselves eighteen months ago, in 
dear, dull, respectable Darmstadt. There, surely, 
if anywhere, one would have thought we ought 
to have been careful about the proprieties. 
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Wasn't it rather impradent to giye Yladimir 
Hunyadi the entree to onr house at all sorts of 
hours ? Perhaps I was dreaming when I heard 
him talk ahont the wife he had lefib behind in 
Hungary? That was in the early part of our 
acquaintance to be sure ; he didn't mention her 
often afterwards. The poor Magyar! I hope 
his gr^n was not very unforgiving when he 
went back to confess that he was half-ruined." 

'' He lost his money fidrly," Irving said^ with- 
out lifting his eyes; '^and he was an honest, 
hot-headed fool; not a cool, pitiless devil, like 
this last friend of yours. I have heard enough 
about him, if you haven't." 

Her laugh was very musical; but not alto- 
gether pleasant to hear. 

'* Lost his money fairly ; not a doubt of that : 
just as fairly as he would have lost his life, if 
he had stood opposite you a la barriere. It's 
only just, skill should correct luck, you know. 
But, papa, that idea about Uhis last friend of 
mine' is quite impayable. Perhaps it was I who 
proposed that we should accept the first invitation 
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to Eenlis, and proposed going there each time 
afterwards, and started the idea of our wintering 
in town instead of at Drumour ? It's very odd. 
I have been labouring under the delusion it was 
just the other way. I suppose you have heard 
all those dreadful stories about Mr. Bamsay since 
you came to town, and they will continue to 
torment you till — ^till next August, let us say; 
and you have begun to ponder over them, since 
you found a better match for you at piquet. 
Confess now — ^isn't it so ?** 

It was long since Irving had been so nearly 
on the verge of a vulgar outbreak of anger : his 
face grew actually paler in the effort he made to 
repress it. 

'^ Insolence isn't argument, you'll find; and 
whether you comprehend them or not, you'll have 
to obey orders." 

She answered gently, almost humbly; yet 
there was no submission in her eyes. 

''I don't mean to be insolent, or rebellious 
either; but, papa, before you give your orders, 
wouldn't it be as well we should understand each 
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other? Surely it's too soon — or too late — for 
u$ to quarrel. Have yon forgotten the compact 
we made jnst a. week after I came of age, when 
I signed away all — ^it was little enough. Heaven 
knows — that I had power oyer? It was agreed 
then that I should be absolute mistress of my 
own actions thenceforth, and that I might spend 
my allowance and my time exactly as it seemed 
to me good, I didn't ask for any thanks then, 
because I considered that I got an equivalent 
for what I gave. I bought my freedom with a 
price; and it's too much to expect me not to 
use 9iy own, or to abandon it so soon." 

Her father's face had grown darker and darker. 

^'And you expect me to sit smiling and blink- 
ing, while you walk straight to your shame? 
Cm-se your compacts! They wouldn't hoodwink 
a county bench or a Blankshire jury. Alice, you 
ought to know me by this time : I'm not given 
to bluster. I'll watch you both narrowly, and 
;f I have reason to believe that Mark Bamsay 
means foul play — ^whether you are his accomplice 
or not — ^I'll give him no more chance than I 
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wonld a mad dog at large. Now you caa act as 
yoii please." 

Her courage was beyond that which commoBly 
falls to the lot of woxnan^ and in presence of 
physical, or purely personal, danger, many of 
the ruder sex might have envied her nerve ; but 
she grew a coward now, all in a moment. Yes, 
she knew her father only too well : she knew that 
in his delicate blue veins flowed the bitter Irv- 
ing blood, which, even within her memory — ^to 
say nothing of worse deeds in the aforetime — 
had broken out to deadly effect. She knew that, 
when he had once passed the bounds of cool 
calculation, neither fear of God or man would 
turn him back from the work whereto his hand 
was set. It had always been so — in anger as in 
love — and would be so again. But she was too 
wise to show one sign of the terror that was 
mastering her ; and she looked straight into her 
father's eyes — ^lifted now — ^smiling. 

" We're getting quite melodramatic* "What 
a pity we have no audience ! But that tragic 
pose was imnecessary, papa. So you actually 
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gave me credit for misplaced affection, and an nn** 
fortunate attachment, and all that soft of thing ? 
How very nice of you ! Now, isn't it barely pos- 
sible that I might flirt for a purpose of my own, 
instead of a purpose of yours ?•' 

*'I don't see what you're driving at," he mut- 
tered, in a much more placable tone, though. 

^'Have you ever considered the position in 
which I should be placed at your death ? I have. 
To be sure^ I'm the person most interested in the 
matter. I should be simply penniless — ^that's all: 
for every acre of Drumour is entailed, and, if the 
cards ran ever flo luckily, you would never leave 
a large balance at your banker's. Wouldn't it 
be a great satisfaction to you in your last mo- 
ments, papa, if you left me established for life 
at Kenlis Castle? You needn't lift your eye- 
brows so contemptuously: more improbable 
things have come to pass. Mark Jlamsay would 
marry me to-morrow, if anything happened to his 
wife. And I doubt if hers is a good life-^certainly 
not so good as mine." 

Irving was fairly dazzled, for the moment, by 
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the light that broke in upon him. He rose to 
his feet with ft long low whistle ; and then said 
softly to himself, 

'* The devil !" 

It was much as if a devout Catholic had 
crossed himself, invoking his patron saint — only 
different people have different ways of expressing 
surprise. 

"And in the mean time — ^if there is a mean 
time" — ^he said, after a pause — "what do you 
mean to do ?*' 

"I mean to take very good care of myself," 
she answered, with a sauciness that became her 
infinitely — "just as I have done for the last seven 
years. Don't you think I am «till capable of it ?" 

The father looked down upon the daughter 
with a benignity beautiful to behold — such as 
might light up the countenance of a pious parent 
gathering the first-fruits of good seed sown in 
early days. 

" Yes : I really think you can be trusted.'* 

And he dropped a kiss of peace lightly on her 
forehead. 
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**Now you're Bensible,'* Alice remarked, "I 
doB*l mind confiding to yon that Mr. Alsager is. 
to be there too this afternoon. There's safety in 
numbers; and^ if he's not a very eMcient chaperon, 
he can point out what I ought to admire." 

Her father's good-humour was not to be 
ruffled again. 

"You little plague, why couldn't you say as 
much at first? You'd haye had your lecture, 
though, some time or another ; so it don't much 
matter. Well, be prudent, and don't give the 
dowagers a chance ; you are too handsome to be 
let off easily." 

Irving went forth in unusually high spirits 
that day. He had done with moral scruples long 
ago ; yet the talons hid in the velvet paws would 
have sprung out none the less sharply to punish 
attaint of Alice's good name. Making a jest of 
most things that good men believe in, he was 
specially apt to mock at the virtue of womankind ; 
but in this one woman's power to walk unscathed 
amongst snares and pitfalls, he had implicit be- 
lief. He was right — so far. 
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In those last two syllables^ is struck the key- 
note of many threnodies. If the sad old parable 
of the pitcher carried once too often to the well 
applies sometimes to those who never sleep or 
wake without whispering — "Lead us not into 
temptation," how much more nearly ought it to 
touch those who— save for certain forms of out- 
ward observance — might as well have been born 
in Heathenesse? Whether the vessel was once 
moulded in coarse delf, or tawdry china, or por- 
celain more precious than the ancient Myrrhine 
ware, matters but little, when there remains 
naught thereof but a heap of shards, unworthy a 
beggar's gathering. 
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